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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE LITTLE SHOP-GIRL. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


At her bench sits little Vina, 
Artificial flowers beside her; 
Deftly does each taper finger 
*Mong those scentless blossoms linger, 
All with nice precision trimming, 
Form and gaudy colors giving. 
Wasting she, midst lifeless flowers, 
Girlhood’s sweet, most precious hours, 
In that moil Want names as duty 
Losing much of grace and beauty,— 
She, so young, more child than maiden, 
Heavy-hearted, sorrow-laden. 
Daily climbing, flight on flight, 
Often working half the night; 
Never leaving alley-home 
In some rural haunt to roam, 
Where the limpid brooklet purls, 
Violets, shy as blushing girls, 
Ope their dewy lips at will, 
And such balmy. breath distil! 

* * * * * 
Oh, have lips with pity burned, 
Counting out the pittance earned? 
Has her patron ever thought 
How much bread her labor bought? 
Would that more than Christian speech, 
Helping hand now quickly reach, 
And from slavish toil and care 
Rescue Vina, young and fair! 

oe 





For the Woman's Journal. 


CRULLERS, 


BY 8. 3. 





Three new-laid eggs, gently pelted, 

Three tablespoonsfall of butter melted, 

Seven spoons of sugar add to these, 

(Table, remember, if you please.) 

A little soda some cooks use, 

Others all alkalies refuse. 

Grate in some nutmeg, if you have it, 

With just a pinch of salt to save it; 

Of flour enough to mix with ease, 

Roll thin, then cut in shapes you please. 

Quick! drop each cake in boiling lard, 

But watch they do not fry too hard. 

Wishing this rule a full success, 

Believe me ever thine, 4. s. 
—Pawtucket, R. I. 











“WARRINGTON’S” PEN-PORTRITS. 








There is always something sad in any 
collection of editorials or newspaper letters, 
when printed in a volume; and this whether 
the author be living or dead. So much zeal 
and wit and thought applied: and yet so 
large a part of it has effervesced already, 
and so little of it is of permanent value. 
Even Fonblanque’s ‘England under Seven 
Administrations” was hardly an exception, 
and the collected editorials of the brilliant 
Congdon, of the New York Tribune, at- 
tracted little attention. When such an au- 
thor has a multitude of friends, and his 
work is printed soon after his death, it fares 
better for atime, as in the case of the present 
book; but it can hardly, even then, become 
a part of permanent literature. It is too 
fragmentary; its delineations are of persons 
already half forgotten; its wittiest allusions 
are to the most transient things. If any- 
thing can aid a writer to escape this, it must 
be a width of general cultivation that gives 
inexhaustible resources. Probably even this 
is no safeguard; and the habits of journalism 
are moreover unfavorable to this. Almost 
inevitably, such a writer loses all mental 
perspective. His immediate neighbors are 
always large in the foreground; and ‘‘War- 
rington” himself found it impossible to in- 
terest the readers of the New York Tribune 
in the personal politics of Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts. 

But this lively correspondent was always 





interested in his own subjects; and when he 
took pains to create his characters alto- 
gether,—as in case of Ensign Stebbins and 
Judge Wheelgrease—they were more inter- 
esting than if he took them from the actual 
lists of members of the legislature. And 
there was, best of all, a firm and hearty 
principle behind all. He was a firm believ- 
er in popular government, if no one else was, 
and took no stock in any measures, to di- 
minish the number of voters, orto get the 
government comfortably into the hands of a 
few well-bred gentlemen. I was always 
refreshed by his emphatic testimonies against 
even the educational provision in the Mass- 
achusetts statutes—testimonies which Iam 
sorry to see not transferred into ‘‘Pen-Por- 
traits,” except where he incidentally says,(p. 
550)‘‘Education before the ballot is, in its 
relation to government, putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. The ballot is education in 
government.” That is, not the mere piece of 
paper ‘in the hand, but all its accompani- 
ments of newspapers, stump-speeches and 
political organizations. The bailot also 
guarantees book-education, because it is for 
the interest of wealth to see that all voters 
are educated; whereas if voting depends 
on education, it will be, or seem to be, the 
interest of wealth to educate as few as pos- 
sible, and thus keep the voting-list con- 
veniently small. 

‘‘Warrington” on all such matters was a 
democrat in the true sense—the sense of 
Whittier and William Leggett. He believed 
that man is more important than his acci- 
dents; that government therefore exists first 
to protect man and only secondarily and re- 
motely to protect his property. Thus he of 
course believed in Universal Suffrage, and 
this of course meant to him Woman Suf- 
rage as well. He defended this with inex- 
haustible common sense and pungent wit; 
was not at all afraid of any apparent incon- 
sistencies, any incomplete experiments, or 
any untoward results. Indeed he predicted 
such consequences, on first experiment, and 
utterly refused to accept any angelic theory 
of enfranchisement. He says: 

‘‘T believe [am as firm as any man on the 
right side of this question; but, when the 
consummation is reached, I expect to see, 
for a time at least, so many absurd things 
done by the new voters that the faith of all, 
except the well-grounded ones (to which 
class I belong) will be widely shaken. In 
those days, Todd and Fulton and Bushnell, 
and Carlos White, and the rest, will be 
round, busy as bees, with their ‘I told you 
so!’ and their ‘Don’t you see what fools 
these women out in Pumpkintown have 
made of themselves??.... We, who have 
summered and wintered this question from 
the abolitionist’s point of view for twenty 
or thirty years, shall be able to answer such 
superficial cries; but I am afraid some of 
the sentimental converts will be sadly 
shaken up by the re-action which may fol- 
low.” (p. 551.) 

Again he says: 

“The new voters will have to try their 
hand, and see the folly of a thousand things 
which we now see the folly ef.” (p. 551.) 

This also is good: 

“Tt is not at ali necessary for the friends 
of Woman Suffrage to take the ground that 
Suffrage isaright. All they need to claim 
is that, if it is a right, women have an equal 
right to it; or that, if it isa privilege wo- 
men have an equal privilege. If it depends 
on religion, religious women must have it; 
if on education, educated women must have 
it; if on property, women of property must 
have it; if on muscle, muscular women 
must have it; if on the family relation, the 
female twin-head of the family must have 
it; and bachelors and men without families, 
must give way to the claims of wives and 
mothers.” (p. 550.) 

And again he recurs to the same point of 
view, with new emphasis: 

“‘A good deal of time is wasted in the ut- 
terly irrelevant discussion, whether Suffrage 
is a natural right or not? Suffrage is a 
modern invention; hardly, in its present 
scope, more than a hundred years old, and 
not much more than twice as old as the 
right to ride in railroad-cars. If voting is 
not a natural right, it is because voting was 
never heard of in a state of nature. All that 
is necessary to show is, that the right, 
whether natural or conventional, or by 
whatever name it is called, is equal in wo- 
man and man. The proper way te put it 
is, that the woman has a natural right to 
equality in the use of the means and weap- 
ons of government, under whatever govern- 
ment, and whatever processes are employ- 
ed.” (p. 554.) 

Then he turns aside to notice one of the 
commonest sophisms of those who oppose 
Woman Suffrage—the military argument. 
It has been often demolished, but never 
more neatly than this: 

‘‘A good deal of time is also wasted in 
replying to the absurd pretext, that men 
alone must vote, because men alone can 
defend the government in time of war. 
Where did this notion come from? I don’t 
believe it is possible to find, inany constitu- 
tion, law, treatise on government, or any- 
thing else, a paragraph from any respecta- 
ble source which connects the rights of 
Suffrage with the duty of bearing arms; if 





there is any, I have never seen it. In point 
of fact, during the late war, our soldiers in 
camp, the men who bore the brunt of the 
war, were not allowed to vote, while the stay- 
at-homes were; and the people refused to al- 
ter the Constitution so that their votes could 
be taken as the votes of soldiers of other 
states were taken.” (p. 554.) 

This last touch is irresistible. It appears 
that at a given time, Massachusetts was dis- 
franchising one large portion of her citizens 
because they could not or did not fight, and 
another large portion because they could 
and did. But who can help regretting that 
a wit so ready and a hand so skillful as that 
of ‘‘Warrington” should have ceased to be 
visibly active among us in the work he 
loved? v. W. B. 

—e> eo — ——_—__ 


THE ROSE-LIFE—BALLOT VERSUS BABY. 


A few Sundays ago I listened to one of 
the most popular preachers in our city, who, 
in the course of his sermon, made use of 
the following illustration: 

Suppose you were to say to a rose-tree, 
‘Now it is coming Spring, and you must 
be very careful not to appear like a thistle;” 
and suppose you lay down a long list of 
formulas for it to follow. Why, the life 
within it is its own architect and maker; it 
is stronger than anything else. It will al- 
ways be a rose-tree under all circumstances, 
—it is the rose-life within that keeps it so. 

1 could not refrain from borrowing this 
illustration and fitting it to some thoughts 
of my own. There are men who seem 
honestly to believe that if a woman were 
allowed to take a paper upon which were 
printed the names of candidates for muni- 
cipal officers, and were to drop this paper 
into a certain kind of box, she would, by a 
mysterious and inevitable law, be trans- 
formed from an affectionate wife and mother 
‘into something new and strange.” 

Mr. Sheffield tells us that it will ‘‘cause 
trouble in domestic relations and increase 
divorces,” and that ‘‘if women were granted 
a place in public affairs by the side of their 
husbands, or if too great scope were allowed 
to their radiant influence, they would be- 
come estranged from their families.” 

In other words, the touch of that paper, 


minish pauperism than all the public and 
private Charities combined, more to help 
the working-men and working-women than 
Labor Reform Conventions. In saying this, 
we do not mean to undervalue these useful 
agencies. But the way to make men and 
women better is to give them the stimulus 
of hope, the prospect of independence, the 
ambition and ability to help themselves. 

The people of Massachusetts will owe the 
great public benefit, which is sure to follow 
the enactment of this law, to Mr. Josiah 
Quincy. The heroic patience and persever- 
ance with which he has carried the matter 
through the Legislature, in spite of the bit- 
ter opposition of leading officers of Savings 
Banks, is truly admirable. But, in view of 
the danger that the law may be repealed, 
immediate and general action should be 
taken, and we are glad to see attention call- 
ed to the subject by Mr. Quincy, in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of last Saturday, as 
follows :— 

A communication in your issue of the 6th 
instant, speaks of the erection of moderate 
houses in Philadelphia, as if it were the 
a cause of its being a city of homes. 

“hey are so erected simply because the la- 
boring classes there are able to purchase 
them. When our industrial classes avail 
themselves of the advantages possessed by 
the working-men in that city, as they can 
do under the law passed by the legislature 
this year, they may find means to purchase. 
Let usstate a case. There are hundreds of 
small houses, that can be bought for less 
than their cost, standing empty in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. There are hundreds of in- 
dustrious, temperate mechanics who would 
be thankful to buy them; but how can they 
effect it? The house desired can be pur- 
chased for two thousand dollars. The me- 
chanic goes to the savings bank and is told 
that by law no loan for more than sixty per 
cent can be made on the property; that, as 
a great favor, the directors will advance as 
small a sum as twelve hundred on mortgage, 
at seven or eight per cent. He has not the 
money, and cannot make the purchase. A 
mechanic in Philadelphia in the same cir- 
cumstances, looks into the paper for the 
next monthly meeting of a co-operative fund 
and loan association that offers to furnish 
shares in a new series for any purchaser of 
its money. He attends the sale. The treas- 


, 
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as it slips from her hand, would have power 
to counteract the eloquence of clinging 
baby-tingers, and the smoky atmosphere 
and tobacco-stained floor of the ward-room 
would prove an_ irresistible attraction, 
which would make the nursery, with its 
chorus of little voices, and the trundle-bed 
with its row of sunny heads, tame and dis- 
tasteful by contrast. If this is so, it might 
be well for a committee of gentlemen like 
Messrs, Sheftield, Canfield, and Conwell, to 
visit the ten thousand signers of the appeal 
for Suffrage, and say to each woman, ‘‘ You 
represent the flower of the race, and in this 
newly awakened period of the world, when 
human thought and enterprise are bursting 
into fuller bloom, and sending out roots 
in many new directions, you need to exer- 
cise great care lest you take on the sturdy 
independence of the masculine thistle, and, 
‘by a devotion to masculine pursuits, unsex 
the whole race.’ ”’ 

Then these gentlemen might present 
numereus formulas, by the observance of 
which, Woman might be trained to feminine 
tastes and occupations—by which she might 
learn to take care of her children (which 
Col. Conwell says the law, in its leniency, 
does not require her to do), and to love her 
babies, which the Massachusetts legislature 
has also probably neglected to enforce by 
legislation. 

Oh man, ‘‘who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us?” You seem to consider it a 
question of Ballot cersus Baby, and to be- 
lieve that if the ballot succeeds, the baby 
will stand a very poor chance. What do 
you know of that divine passion of maternity, 
before which ‘‘all the other passions fleet to 
air?” 

If the womanly nature could be destroyed 
by the ballot, or unsexed by a profession, it 
would be a poor and worthless thing indeed ; 
but it cannot; it will assert itself; it is 
stronger than anything else. A true wo- 
man will always be a woman under all cir- 
cumstances; it is the ‘‘rose-life” within, that 
keeps her so. FRANCES LOCKE. 

Providence, R. 1. 
> 
HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 








We ask the special attention of all who 
desire to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity and the success of Republican insti- 
tutions, to the law chartered by our last 
Legislature, authorizing the formation of 
Co-operative Building-Loan Associations. 
Such Associations should be organized im- 
mediately in every Ward of Boston, and in 
every town and city in Massachusetts. They 
would do more to promote morality than 
Churches, more to diminish drunkenness 
than the Temperance Societies, more to di- 


urer announccs that his monthly receipts 
from dues, premiums, interest and fines are 
twenty-five hundred dollars. This he offers, 
in the language of our statute, ‘‘to such 
shareholder as shall bid the highest premi- 
um for preference or priority of right toa 
loan on the ultimate value of one or more 
of his respective shares.”” The conditions 
of the sale are first that the purchaser shall 
give a satisfactory mortgage of real estate 
anda transfer of his shares, as security for 
his paying his dues, which are one dollar a 
month on each share, the interest at six per 
cent on the loan, and a proportion of the 
bonus, to be fixed by the by-laws. 

Before making a bid, the purchaser de- 
cides how much he will save if he can pay 
cash for his house; next whether he can, 
instead of the rent he now pays, pay a dol- 
lar on each share and one-half per cent on 
his loan every month, and a percentage on 
his bonus. Having made his calculation, 
he bids ten or twenty per cent; if he obtains 
the loan he subscribes, in the above case for 
ten or twelve shares, hands in a description 
of the house he proposes to mortgage, and 
when satisfactory, the loan is made. The 
payments continue until the accumulation 
reaches the ultimate value of the shares, 
which is two hundred dollars, when the 
debt is paid and the mortgage discharged. 
This is usually done in from eight to ten 
years. 

The security for the loan is the value of 
the real estate mortgaged, and is increased 
by every month’s payment. This has been 
found in Philadelphia sufficient in aimost 
every case, the forfeiture of estates having 
been less than in most of the savings banks; 
for when a man has taken possession of a 
house with a certainty that by making reg- 
ular monthly payments he will become its 
owner, he and his whole family have the 
strongest inducements for industry and 
economy. If he should be unable for six 
months to pay his dues, the mortgage is 
foreclosed. If it can be sold for more than 
will indemnify the association, he will re- 
ceive the balance. If it is not, he loses the 
difference between the amount he has paid 
on dues and interest, and the rent he would 
otherwise have paid for inferior accom- 
modations. 

The shareholder who is not a borrower 
has the advantage of a high rate of interest, 
as he shares with the borrower the profit 
resulting from premiums, fines and interest 
compounded every month. This usually 
amounts to double what at the present time 
can be allowed by the savings banks. This 
is not the trial of anew experiment. It has 
been successfully tried for years in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere. It will be tried here 
as soon as the papers are prepared, at the 
Secretary of State’s Office, for charters that 
have been already applied for undcr the stat- 
ute. J. Q. 

The ideal commonwealth, which it is 
the mission of America to create, can never 
be maintained by men and women who live 
as tenants, in rented houses. The vigorous 
independence of our forefathers was the re- 
sult of a general ownership in the soil. It 


can only be regained by co-operative move- 





ments like the above. H. B. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Tue Misses DE Fos are to receive by or- 
der of the Queen, a yearly pension each of 
$375. 

Miss Barto, daughter of Rev. Dr. Bar- 
tol, of Boston, who is already noted for her 
excellence as a sculptor, has gone to Europe 
to pursue her art studies. 

Mrs. 8. L. Gracey, addressed a large 
gathering of members and friends of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Westfield, Mass., last week. 

Evizabetu C. CLAPHAM is the name of 
the young woman, a daughter of a Scottish 
advocate, who wrote Mr. Sankey’s famous 
hymn *“The Ninety and Nine.” 

Miss JENNY MERRILL, has successfully 
carried on a farm in Lansing Township, 
Mich., doing also the entire household work 
and teaching a school four months in the 
year. She has to walk a mile to and from 
her school. She has also contributed a num- 
ber of excellent articles on housekeeping 
and other subjects to different newspapers. 

Miss Martie Gares, of Lansing, Mich., 
a young lady of some ability, while clerking 
and working in the store of Mrs. Chomway 
in that city, has not lost a day in three 
years, and during the time, out of working 
hours, has studied German and music, made 
her own clothes, and walked a long distance 
to her home. She has been, moreover, a 
regular attendantat church, having quite a 
long distance to walk to it. 

CHARLOTTE Harris, of Boston, has be- 
queathed $80,000 to the Perkins Institute 
and Massachusetts Asylum for the blind; 
$10,000 besides her private library to the 
Charlestown public library; $1000 to the 
Devens benevolent society; $2000 to the 
Winchester home for aged women; $2000 to 
the Harvard college observatory; $2000 to 
the Boston atheneum, and the remainder of 
her estate, after several private bequests, to 
the Massachusetts general hospital. 

Mrs. AGNEs A. Hovewron recently ad- 
dressed the pupils of the High School, in 

Vineland, New Jersey, on the importance 
of accuracy in the use of the English laa- 
guage and on the formation of habits and 
right conduct. She has also given readings 
before the Unitarian Society and at private 
residences. Mrs. Houghton’s cordial recep- 
tion at Vineland, must be gratifying to one 
who has labored unceasingly to perfect her- 
self in her chosen profession, and who has 
long been an earnest and loyal advocate of 
the Woman’s cause. 

Mrs. SARAH J. GoL_psmirn, of Nashua, 
delivered an excellent temperance lecture, 
before a large audience in the Town Hall, 
of Newport, N. H., on Sunday evening. 
She is a lady of rare and womanly qualities, 
and her lecture was highly commented by 
the Newport Argus and Spectator. On Sun- 
day evening, May 27, Mrs. Goldsmith, al- 
though herself a Universalist, occupied the 
pulpit of the Congregational Church in 
Litchfield, N. H., preaching a sermon from 
the words, ‘‘What must I do to be saved?” 

Mrs. Prof. LARNED, of New Haven, 
willed to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, the American 
Nome Missionary Society, and the Connec- 
ticut State Hospital Society of New Haven, 
$5000 each; to the American Tract Society, 
$1000; to Yale College, $26,000, divided as 
follows: $5000 to be added to the ‘‘Battell 
Fund,” the income to be used for the pur- 
pose of instruction in sacred music in the 
college; $1000 to be added to the ‘“‘gratui- 
ty fund,” so called; $5000, the income of 
which shall be applied to the general libra- 
ry inthe department of English language 
and literature; $15,000 for the foundation 
of three scholarships. 

Mrs. Evizasetu F. L. ELiLet, who died 
on Tuesday last, in New York at the age 
of fifty-eight, was one of the most prolific 
of the women writers of America. She 
published a volume of poems in her seven- 
teenth year, and about the same time wrote 
atragedy entitled ‘‘Teresa Contarini,” and 
founded on Venetian history. In 1841 she 
published ‘‘The Character of Schiller,” a 
critical essay on his genius and writings. 
Among her best known books are ‘‘Women 
of the American Revolution,” ‘‘Evenings at 
Woodlawn,” ‘Family Pictures from the 
Bible,” ‘‘Domestic History of the American 
Revolution,” ‘‘Watching Spirits,” ‘‘Pioneer 
Women of the West,” ‘“‘Novelettes of the 
Musicians,” ‘‘Summer Rambles in the 
West,” ‘‘Women Artists in all Ages and 
Countries,” ‘‘Queens of American Society,” 
and ‘‘Courts of the Republic.” She was a 
popular writer for reviews and other period- 
icals. She was the daughter of Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Lummis of Sodus, N. Y., and the 
wife of Professor W. H. Ellet, of Colum- 





bia College. 
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OUR FOREMOTHERS. 


The chronicler of the Flood filed the pro- 
cession into the ark in pairs; the historian 
of the Pilgrims would have us conclude that 
our forefathers were all bachelors. The 
scribe seems to have been of Bartle Massey’s 
way of thinking: ‘‘I tell you there isn'ta 
thing under the sun that needsto be done at 
all, but what a man can do better thana 
woman, unless its bearing children, and they 
do that ina poor make-shift way; it had 
better ha’ been left to the men.” One may 
approve this grim sense of poetic justice, 
without being blinded to the facts of the 
case. Circumstantial evidence is not to be 
overlooked. The hoe, the spade, the sword, 
the minute-gun, are the weapons that figure 
in the annals of New England. That do- 
mestic sword, the darning-needle, not once 
appears upon the historic page. The 
wounds received in the bachelor warfare, 
the discipline endured in tying on suspend- 
ers and sewing on buttons, could have had 
but one result—the adoption of the native 
costume. Now there is no evidence that 
the fathers were clad in a littie brief author- 
ity only; ergo, there must have been, some- 
where in the domestic economy, the deft 
fingers of women. 

Fortified by logic, we clear away the his- 
torical under-brush, and reconnoitre every 
ancient tree in the forest primeval, with the 
hope of finding not a lurking savage, but 
the trim petticoats of a foremother. One 
hundred pages of the Journal of the Pil- 
grims, kept on board the Mayflower, and 
continued on Plymouth rock, are cheerful- 
ly toiled through, and at last light breaks. 
When the good ship rides at anchor on the 
harbor-bar, and there is much joy over the 
wished-for land, the guileless chronicler re- 
cords: ‘‘And the women went on shore to 
wash, of which there was much need.” 
Eureka! Found at last, through a lapsus 
penne which the scribe takes good care not 
to repeat, in that most picturesque and fem- 
inine of attitudes, at the washtub! Some 
scoffing souls may cavil at the incomplete- 
ness of the record, and ask ‘‘to wash what?” 
but, to the candid mind, there can be no ob- 
scurity in the statement. Dear descendants 
of the Pilgrims, behold your mothers, with 
turbaned locks, bared ankles, and petticoats 
en bouffant, standing on the bleak, inhospita- 
ble shore, dousing shirts and trousers in the 
salt sea-waves, or spreading them on the 
rocks to dry in the December gales. What 
a bare, bald fact it is\—a naked trunk strip- 
ped of every graceful bit of foliage by the 
remorseless Gradgrind of a chronicler. 
Thank heaven! the Yankee brain had not 
yet evolved from its inner consciousness, 
that foe to fancy, a washing machine; else it 
would surely have stood in the foreground 
to effectually rout old Neptune and his at- 
tendant nymphs. A mermaid turning a pa- 
tent wringer might harmonize with this 
Nineteenth Century mingling of fact and 
fancy, in an age when Pegasus wears the 
bit and works in the harness like any pack- 
horse; but, in 1620, the wizard of England 
had lain in the Stratford church-yard but 
four years, and the glow of imagination 
lingered like a mountain twilight, transtig- 
uring the bald peaks of reality with a glow 
that ‘‘never was on sea or land.” So we'll 
paint the picture if you please, with all the 
poetic accessories,—dolphins, mermaids, 
and the awfultrident. The chronicler does 
not mention these things; he is intent on the 
clean clothes which are already fluttering in 
the wind. If he thinks of the washer-wo- 
men atall, it isasa link in the wonderful 
chain of providence whereby he getsa clean 
shirt every seventh day. We want to do 
the scribe justice; for aught we know, he 
may be a great, great grandfather whose 
ghost will sit in judgment over our pillow 
after the first indulgence in distressful pas- 
try. He doubtless had his mind’s eye upon 
posterity when he outlined that little car- 
toon of Woman in her Sphere. How much 
more effective is his method of treating a 
vexed question than the labored argument. 
We commend the laconic style of this an- 
cient Pilgrim, to his descendant, the legis. 
lative member from the rural districts, who 
holds similar views concerning ‘‘Woman, a 
domestic animal.” 

That soul of wit, called brevity, is again 
exhibited by our chronicler in the official 
record of the pilgrims who sailed in the 
Mayflower;—so many men, fifty adults, 
eighteen of whom are marked with a star. 
The wise annotator kindly informs us that 
these characters represent our foremothers. 
Following this trail through the historical 
woods, we presently stumble upon this con- 
cise reminder of our mortality: ‘Jan. 29, 
dies Rose, the wife of Capt. Standish.” 
Rose Standish! sweet, frail, English flower, 
first to droop under the bleak unwonted 
storms that were borne westward by the 
salt Atlantic gales. Not so much as an epi- 
taph remains, or an endearing phrase from 
the burly captain’s note-book. One relic 
only of this wife and mother, old Pil- 
grim Hall contributed to our centennial 
year,—a piece of needle-work from the 
daughter’s hand. But the sweet blossom of 
a name breathes the fragrance of English 
lanes into the mustry, old register, and more 

than hints at the flowery nature that brought 
grace and beauty into the harsh life of the 
new world. The record is a fair prophecy 
of the blossoming wilderness, and the fern 





and moss-clothed rocks of our New Eng- 

land. Our thoughts drift into Longfellow’s 

tender hexameter:— 

“Yonder there, on the hill by the sea. lies buried Rose 
Standish; 

Beautiful rose of love that bloomed for me by the 
wayside! 

She was the first to die of all who came in the May- 
flower!” 

Ah, we forgive the poverty of history. 

In this limpid verse is mirrored the type of 
Puritan maidens, Priscilla, the Mayflower 
of Plymouth. Sweetest, dearest of fore- 
mothers! we all claim her and bless the 
poet for his truthful biography. What are 
we not ready to do and bear in defence of 
this writer’s veracity! The dear old myths 
are fading away like the hoar frost under 
the searching light of our incredulous age; 
but Priscilla, realest of Puritan maidens, 
—not till old Plymouth Rock is crumbled 
into dust, shall she cease to ask, in a tremu- 
lous voice, ‘‘Why don’t you speak for your- 
self John?” So charming, so lovable, is 
this most womanly of women, that the one 
foremother would almost suffice us: but the 
occasional light that flashes from the dark- 
lantern of history, forbids the notion that 
the new-world Eden was inhabited by a sin- 
gle pair. Says the veracious chroncler, in 
one of those rarely luminous moments 
which convince us that he shared the moon’s 
misfortune in being an opaque body, ‘In 
some of the churches of the New England 
colonies, there were, from time to time, 
very needless causes of disputation and leg- 
islation on things indifferent, as concerning 
the duty of women to wear veils.” 

Of the existence of at least two foremoth- 
ers, we have here circumstantial evidence, 
sufficient to convince any intelligent and 
unbiased jury. As before, the Spartan sim- 
plicity of the chronicler might be taken ad- 
vantage of by the speculative mind. But 
we cannot think that these veils were akin 
to our modern “‘illusion and snare.” Such 
a thought were unworthy a descendant of 
the Pilgrims. Nor would gentle Irony, her- 
self, conclude that the modesty of our fore- 
mothers needed hot-house culture, in the 
days when it was not lawful for a man to 
kiss his wifeon Sunday. The veil could not 
have been a special protection for the single 
women, in a market where the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply; since any lonely pilgrim 
of the masculine gender had but to send to 
Virginia, where one hundred pounds of 
tobacco would buy him a wife. The nega- 
tives being exhausted, it remains that the 
veils must have been designed as a defense 
against the east winds. We thank thee, 
O fathers! and O veracious chronicler! for 
this evidence of the esthetic side of the 
New England nature. 

Since it is quite the thing to go back of 
Adam in tracing our genealogy, a daughter 
of the Pilgrims may be pardoned for desir- 
ing to include in her list of foremothers, not 
only the poor but respectable she-apes who 
heads the list, but also the ancient deaconess 
who did good service in the church at Am- 
sterdam. ‘‘She usually sat,” says Governor 
Bradford, ‘‘in a convenient place in the 
congregation, with alittle birchen rod in her 
hand, and kept little children in great awe 
from disturbing the congregation. She did 
frequently visit the sick and the weak, es- 
pecially women, and as there was need, 
called her maids and young women to watch 
and do them other helps as their necessity 
did require; and she was obeyed as a moth- 
er in Israel and an officer of Christ.” 

What a combination of tithing-man, sister 
of charity, and ruler of the faithful, was 
this woman! One cannot help surmising 
that those small boys who tried to grow up 
under her rod, gave up the venture and died 
of fright; else we should have had a gener- 
ation of forefathers who would not have 
sent the women ashore to wash, and left 
them at the tub two hundred years. Do 
not imagine, O Presbyterian of the stricter 
sort! that this deaconess was a silent mem- 
ber of the church. She could not if she 
would, obey the Pauline injunction and ask 
her husband at home, when she wanted in- 
formation, for she was a widow. Like the 
mother of Zebedee's children, this mother in 
Israel failed to bequeath her name tous. It 
may have been Smith; but whatever it was, 
it is clear that she was closely akin to that 
stirrer-up-of-strife among the-elect, with a 
weapon more carnal than a birchen rod,-— 
Mistress Anne Hutchinson. 

Through the cool, gray atmosphere that 
fills the two intervening centuries, we may 
look dispassionately at this figure of faulty 
but heroic mould. Like a grandly outlined 
statue she stands in the morning of the long 
colonial day;—a queen of tragedy, whose 
dramatic career ended with the last catastro- 
phy that human nature is called to suffer. 

Poor misguided forefathers! They were 
honest; they were sincere; but Oh! the pity 
of it, Iago, the pity of it! We cannot toil 
through those polemical wars, in whose un- 
wearied shuttle-cock the Massachusetts col- 
ony was tossed to and fro, without thanking 
Shakespeare for putting our comment in a 
nutshell. 

Polonius.—‘‘What do you read, my lord?” 

Hamlet.—‘‘Words, words, words.” 

And yet this wordy warfare was more 
nearly fatal to the colonial life than that 
waged with powder and shot against the 
rattlesnake’s quiver of poisoned arrows. 
Poor dears! they thought they had fathomed 
their sea of trouble, when they cast down 





into its muddy depths, that sounding phrase, 
Dux famina facta! and sagely added, Nulla 
Sere causa est, in qua non femina litem move- 
rit! Those ancient Pilgrims, diligently 
stirring up the mud in their theological frog- 
pond, and crying ‘‘a woman is at the bottom 
of it,” form but a companion piece for that 
other historic scene of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which saintly Sarah Smiley stands 
placidly in the foreground, while the whole 
Brooklyn Presbytery surround her, choking 
with their own dust and crying femina litem 
moverit! 

In those old colonial days, there was sure- 
ly provocation to a woman of Anne Hutch. 
inson’s gifts, to ‘‘trench upon the province 
of masculine eloquence,” for impartia! his- 
tory tells us that there were meetings of the 
brethren for religious discourse from which 
the women were excluded. Since every 
Christian virtue was demanded of these sis- 
ters, who were thus cruelly deprived of the 
means of grace, posterity will surely pardon 
Mrs. Hutchinson for trying to feed these 
hungry ones from her own full heart and 
head, by instituting meetings for her own 
sex. Her worst faults in the conduct of 
this enterprise, seem to have been an exclu- 
sion of the brethren, and a simple eloquence 
that made the speaker a dangerous rival 
of the shepherds of the flock. No one ac- 
cuses her of any intent to pervert the minds 
of her hearers with the dangerous doctrines 
held by Mary Wollstonecraft; nor is it hint- 
ed that she failed in a single duty of loyal 
wife and faithful mother. Yet all Boston 
Bay was thrown into a ferment, because one 
woman dared to cherish independent views 
concerning justification by faith and a per- 
sonal union with the Holy Ghost, and was 
generous enough to share her gifts with wo- 
men less liberallyendowed. The hair-split- 
ting controversy that followed the discovery, 
was waged with a zeal that commands re- 
spect, however much the occasion may ex- 
cite our contempt. 

This ‘erroneous gentlewoman” was at 
length brought to bay, and tried in the court, 
the governor himself preferring the charges 
against her. With that “ready wit, bold 
spirit, and voluble tongue” unbecoming a 
weaker vessel, Mrs. Hutchinson met the 
specific charges against her, with logic so 
convincing, that Winthrop was fain to un- 
corner himself by ‘‘shifting the charges,” 
first declaring that he did not wish to dis- 
course with one of her sex—a lofty vantage- 
ground in debate, that has been held by 
many a discomfited follower of the brave 
governor, to this day. 

After a prolonged trial, in which every 
specific charge had been ably refuted, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, stung by the keen injustice of 
the proceedings, in a most glowing and elo- 
quent passage, invoked the protection of 
the Almighty, and warned the Court against 
wronging her or putting away the Lord 
Jesus from them. As on former occasions, 
she modestly referred her singular eloquence 
of speech to a revelation from the Holy 
Spirit. The defendant had deliberately 
woven her own snare; and the Court, not 
slow to take advantage of the admitted 
heresy, pronounced her sentence: 

‘Mrs. Hutchinson, the wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Hutchinson, being convicted for tra- 
ducing the ministers and their ministry in 
the country, she declared voluntarily her 
revelations, and that she should be deliv- 
ered and the Court ruined with their pros- 
perity, and thereupon was banished.” 

Condemned by the court, the brave wo- 
man, all undaunted, met the ordeal now 
imposed upon her by the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal; and after being hunted, as only a 
synod can hunt when on the trail of heresy, 
she was ‘‘cast out of the church for impen- 
itently persisting in a manifest lie.” Circum- 
vented at last!—thanks to the Machiavelian 
use of words. As Cotton Mather forcibly 
puts it, ‘Hydra decapitata est.” Massachu- 
setts having silenced Mrs. Hutchinson and 
her band of loyal followers, could get herself 
in fighting trim to deal with the Quakers; 
while our staunch foremother took up her 
household gods and joined her heretical 
friends at Providence. One of these, Mrs. 
Dyer, was afterwards distinguished by being 
hanged at Boston, for the crime of wearing 
the drab bonnet. 

During the years that followed the exo- 
dus, the Massachusetts colony continued to 
nag at their erring sister, and manifested so 
ardent a desire to extend their protecting 
arms over Rhode Island, that Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, ever alert against that contingency, re- 
moved to Connecticut. In 1643, hostile 
Indians attacked the little settlement, and 
the troubled life of our brave foremother 
came to a tragic end. 

A century later, and the seeds of fearless 
thought and free speech ripened into fair 
fruit, in that nobiest woman of revolutionary 
times, the foremother whose name thrills us 
with pride, Abigail Adams. Vague and 
dimly outlined are the figures of the grand 
and heroic women who must have been the 
flower of that heroic age;—women who 
loved liberty, and sacrificed for her, no less 
than they who bore the minute gun. The 
artists of those days carried the knapsack 
and wielded the sword, in lieu of pallet and 
brush; and bequeathing to us freedom, left 
us almost motherless. Sweet Martha Wash- 
ington is a beautiful reminiscence of that 
old time, but the orphaned heart finds cold 
comfort in acap and puffs. The picture 





hangs on our walls, but it is not half so 
genuine a portrait as the hasty touch of an- 
ecdote that shows us the mother of Wash- 
ington rebuking the youthful George for 
abusing her pony. But Abigail Adams 
fashioned her own portrait, with the deft 
touch of an artist who is taking his sitter 
unawares. Her nature, wholesome, fresh, 
like a breeze from her own New England 
hills, scatters fog and makes a royal path 
for sunshine. Even those who would plant 
every woman ina vineyard and force her 
to grow tendrils, honor this woman, whose 
words are in the same key with those of the 
most rebellious vine of to-day. From 
Braintree, in March, 1776, Abigail Adams 
writes,—‘‘Do not put such unlimited power 
into the hands of the husbands. Remem- 
ber all men would be tyrants, if they could. 
If particular care and attention is not paid 
to the ladies, we are determined to foment 
a rebellion, and will not hold ourselves 
bound by any laws in which we have no 
voice or representation.” The text is an 
old one, but this preacher was exceeding 
fair, a loyal wife and devoted mother. 

You know those other ringing words 
that were borne up and down our land in 
the year of awakenings and resurrections. 
There is no hint of death, or even sleep, in 
her brave utterances; they are open-eyed as 
that eternal vigilance which is the price of 
liberty, And her pure womanliness! It 
was no frail flower to droop under the north 
wind of independent thought and purpose. 
The letters are full of sweetness and light, 
truer and more abiding than a mere senti- 
ment. Her affection is as serene and rest- 
ful as the blue sky of a June morning, to 
eyes weary of the garish lights upon the 
stage where we are all players in our turn. 

A hundred years, and the rebellion is still 
fomenting—scoff at it who will; for Abi- 
gail Adams’ spirit survives in her daugh- 
ters,—that great army of kith and kin by 
a closer bond than ties of blood. We are 
not portionless women, in whom the spirit 
of that immortal year is rife, for we have 
that best inheritance, ‘‘Love, Loyalty, Lib- 
erty.” Over the leveled graves in the New 
England churchyard ‘‘smell sweet and blos- 
som in the dust” those fadeless flowers. 
And since they bloom best over graves, 
in the centuries which girt the horizon of 
this age like dim blue hills, fairer blossoms 
may be gathered by daughters of fore- 
mothers later-born and more generously 
nurtured. E..a G. Ives. 

25 University Place, Chicago. 
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ONE WOMAN VOTE IN UTAH. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I should like to 
speak through your columns of the exper- 
ience of a ‘‘Woman Voter,” thus showing 
to the public one benefit, at least, arising 
from ‘‘Woman Suffrage” in Utah. 

It was the day upon which our city offi- 
cers were voted in, that I went to the polls. 
Two tickets were shown me, ‘“‘the peoples’ 
ticket,” and ‘‘the independent ticket.” I 
looked carefully over the list of names; 
most of them were quite familiar to me, as 
well as the personal history attached to 
them. I saw names upon both tickets that 
my conscience forbade me to endorse. Feel- 
ing the importance of the occasion, I spoke 
aloud :— 

‘Gentlemen, I cannot vote either of these 
tickets; there are names upon each, which 
bear merited reproack, and my vote shall 
never be used to put into office a man who 
has been guilty of injuring any woman. I 
will not help him either socially, politically, 
or financially.” 

One gentleman spoke up, ‘‘Let the lady 
make a third ticket.” 

I replied, ‘‘It is rather late for that, but 
with your permission I will ‘scratch’ one of 
these.” 

Next morning’s papers gave the list of 
names, and correctly reported were my two 
officers in place of the two names I erased. 
They had only my one vote; still, there was 
a principle sustained, and I thought of the 
importance of the vote when one thousand 
women, in Utah, should intelligently con- 
sult together, making the moral character 
of a man the first consideration in his eligi- 
bility to public office. 

It would seem that progress comes from 
West to East upon the question of Woman 
Suffrage. It was given first to far-off Utah; 
then to Wyoming; and now Colorado is 
knocking hard at the doors. It is only a 
question of time. All women will be recog- 
nized as equals with the ‘‘Lord’s of Crea- 
ation.” 

I sometimes amuse myself by singing 
that good old song, 


“Ye Lords of Creation, men we call, 
Who think ye rule the whole, 
You are much mistaken after all, 
For you're under the woman's control,” 


When we hold the universal right to Suf- 
frage, will it not be that a man walks into 
office saying, ‘‘By your leave Madame?” I 
have high hopes for Utah, although now 
she seems under a cloud, party-strife, and 
political chicanery seeming to rule the day 
with religious controversy. As the old 
passes away the new must succeed, and 
with the young, ‘‘progression” is the word. 

The young women of Utah will become a 
power there. They have been trained to 
independence of thought. Fear of Mrs. 
Grundy is almost a thing unknown to them. 
The only fear they now have is, ‘‘Fear of 





grieving the spirit of God, by speaking 
against His holy revelations.” I know this 
to be the only reason that prevents the 
young women, and many of the young 
men in Salt Lake City to-day, from publicly 
protesting against the ‘‘Order of marriage” 
existing there. A few have already done 
this at a fearful cost to themselves; but jt 
has always been the few who were Willing 
to ‘‘take a first step.” Time passes, and the 
many follow on. Experience is a wise 
teacher, but she is terribly severe sometimes, 
and upon all complex, social questions, the 
individuals are the chief mourners, and 
should be the chief judges as regards the 
settlement of their individual rights and 
wrongs. The social] problem in Utah is en- 
tirely anomolous; it is a moral question, 
But if, in any wise, a legal solution to the 
difficulty be given, we, the women of Utah, 
protest against a decision in favor of the 
men only. Brigham Young’s answer to the 
Courts has ‘‘set the most intelligent women 
thinking.” They say it would now be difti- 
cult for him to obtain the consent of anoth- 
er Mormon maiden to become his wife. 
Through his teaching of perfect equality in 
Mormon marriage irrespective of the pri- 
ority of the ceremony, Mormon women have 
accepted polygamy. Women may be relig- 
iously enthusiastic, but if they are intelli- 
gent they must, to an extent at least, be con- 
sistent. A ‘‘Revelation on Polygamy,” em 
anating from a God who took cognizance 
of the hour, week, or year, in which His 
Divine command was obeyed and giving 
preference on that account, would have 
startled the fears of these women at once, 
they would have all sought the first place in 
the ‘‘order;” leaving none willing to come 
after. 

The ceremony of Mormon marriage com- 
prises the vow of polygamy, in this sentence 
“I hereby covenant to keep all the laws, 
and rites pertaining to this holy order of 
matrimony.” In accepting this form of 
marriage all Mormon wives accept polyga- 
my at the altar of their own marriage; then, 
if the husband never becomes a practical 
polygamist, the wife married has really 
more than she bargained for; a whole 
husband! He soothes his conscience by 
“telling the Lord” he is a polygamist in 
theory, ‘‘for he also has vowed to keep” all 
the law, rites, and ordinances, pertaining to 
this holy order of matrimony.” He also 
vows to love, cherish, and protect, through 
time and all eternity the wife married, but 
does not vow ‘‘to cleave to her alone.” 
Therein differs the vows of marriage in 
monogamy and polygamy, 

A Mormon Elder in high standing said 
to me a few days ago, ‘‘Before I would 
deny my religion and try to set one of my 
wives up in legal claims, that I might hide 
behind her as Brigham Young has done, I 
would lie in a dungeon until the worms ate 
me up.” This answer was at least manly. 
The world admires moral courage, and 
should appreciate the situation fully to 
understand how much depends upon the 
course these men now take. The future 
good of thousands of innocent little chil- 
dren is at stake, as well as the interests of 
those innocent young women, now wives, 
who were children in Utah’s isolation, and 
many of them born in Utah Territory. We 
must count back thirty years, before we 
can sit in righteous judgment upon this 
question of Polygamy in Utah. 

In the solution of this problem others may 
come to notice; for humanity is far to-day 
from the ideal, the true relationship of mar- 
riage, in its entire purity. The Mormon 
doctrine teaches that every man should be 
obliged to provide for and to educate all 
his children. This is, so far, good, as re- 
sponsibility is a wise custodian, and re- 
stricts license. Who are the inmates of 
Orphan Asylums and Foundling Homes? 
Are they not mostly the children of men 
who had no legal obligation to care for 
them? Let this same Mormon creed be ap- 
plied to every man in Christendom, and en- 
forced. Very perceptably would these 
homes for the fatherless become fewer; 
legitimate orphans being their only eccu- 
pants. 

The times seem ripe for full investiga- 
tion of all theories and practices. Marriage 
is the rock upon which all our institutions 
are founded, and we shall not fear to speak 
of it freely, looking fairly m the face all 
the domestic anomalies and inconsistencies 
which meet us. ‘Agitation of thought is 
the dawning of wisdom,” if thereby puri 
fication can be produced. C. & .@, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

oe 
EVE AND THE APPLE. 


Prof. Swing, in the desire to make Suf 
frage for Woman seem insignificant and un- 
desirable, dwells with eloquence and poetry 
on ‘‘Woman asa Moral Influence,” draw- 
ing an illustration from the records of the 
human race in its inception, to show that 
‘“‘an Eve could influence an Adam, even in 
a paradise.” This is a most unfortunate 
analogy, considering the disastrous results 
of that uneducated influence; a subtlety 
into which man seems drawn by nearness 
to the serpent. The serpent tempted Wo- 
man, Woman tempted Man; ergo, Woman 
isa being of influence;—ditto the serpent. 

The story might have been told with a 
better moral. The Hebrew apple represents 
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moral consciousness, a knowledge of good 
and evil. 

The Greeks tell the apple story with a 
difference. Anapple of discord was thrown 
by Eris among the Goddesses, inscribed ‘‘To 
the fairest.” She who can win this golden 
apple is tempted more subtly than Eve. 

In an age of the world when physical 
force was fittest for survival, Woman's 
power lay in her art of pleasing; and the 
fairest won, till, by inheritance, this ab- 
normal love of approbation becomes a fetter 
to conscience. 

The next apple of which we read, came 
upon the head of a man two hundred years 
ago—Newton, the philosopher. Science 
was then young, the streets of London were 
dark, and infested by criminals, who love 
darkness better than light. An innovation 
of lanterns alarmed the conservative minds 
of men, who believed in nature rather than 
light, who believed we can feel best in the 
dark The ‘‘New Lights,” as they were 
called, were opposed. Now go to London 
and see! Evidently the apple had fallen on 
the right head then, and made headway. 

We want another apple, with a better un- 
derstanding of its potency—Suffrage. Let 
this apple be offered by the hand of man, 
on whose head the responsibility falls. Wo- 
man will take it as a gift from him, and will 
offer it as before, saying, ‘‘Eat ye all of it.” 
Trust her even with wisdom, with open 
colleges and open professions, with equal 
work and Equal Suffrage. 

Manitou, Colorado, A. W. GILMORE. 

oe 


PHYSICAL FORCE 


From an article in the Nation, containing 
doctrine as villainous as we ever saw in 
print, Col. Higginion extracted expressions 
which he construed as strengthening the 
argument for Woman Suftrage—as showing 
the superiority of brains to bodily strength. 
The Nation now explains that by ‘‘physical 
force” it does not mean muscle, but ‘‘the 
ability to organize and bring into the field 
and reinforce large bodies of men.” That 
is, physical force is not physical force, but 
the ability to employ physical force! That 
concedes, while attempting todeny, all that 
Col. Higginson claimed to have found in its 
argument. Certainly the ability to employ 
force, when that was necessary, has not 
been in history the exclusive accomplish- 
ment of masculine rulers. The Nation 
tacitly recognizes the force it discredits; it 
is, after all, a moral force that directs and 
controls physical force, and becomes, there- 
fore, the ultimate source of political power. 
But the Nation’s idea of government seems 
to bethat any iniquity is justifiable which it 
can employ the necessary muscle to enforce 
—The New Age. 








HUMOROUS. 
Ex-Treasurer Spinner is the most success- 
ful fisherman in Florida. The secret of his 
success is said to lie in the fact that he uses 


his autograph for bait, and the fish imagine 
itis a new kind of a worm. 





‘‘What can I do to insure the publication 
of this contribution?” asked Fipps, anxious- 
ly, of Sniggs, a sub-editor. ‘‘You should 
apply to the editor-in-chief,” replied Sniggs. 
“Oh,” said Fipps, “I thought I must apply 
to one of the underwriters.” 


Lord Beaconsfield was recently congratu- 
lated by a brother peer upon his translation 
to the upper house. ‘‘I feel,” said the pre- 
mier, ‘‘like a man already dead, and,” for 
he suddenly remembered that he was ad- 
dressing a peer, ‘‘in the realms of bliss.” 


“Hitit.” “Didn't.” “Did, too.” ‘Didn't, 
neither. “Did.” ‘‘Didn't.” ‘I won't play 
any more.” ‘Don’t want youto.” ‘‘Hate- 
ful thing.” ‘Don't you want to borrow 
our morning paper? Mother says you 
don't come to get it but six days in a week 
before we’ve seen it.” Thus the familiar 
trifles of the croquet ground begin to be 
heard again as they float along the street. 


‘I think, my dear,” said President Hayes, 
as he took his nightshirt from under the 
pillow, ‘‘that we will give a dinner bye and 
bye, and have Sherry—” ‘‘Rutherford! 
never! it shall not be!’ said Mrs. Hayes. 
‘have Sheridan and some of the army peo- 
ple,” concluded the commander-in-chief, as 
he adroitly slipped into bed, and left Mrs. 
H. to tuck up the baby and turn down the 
gas. 


The (Christian Life (Orthodox) calls Rev. 
M. D. Conway (Unitarian) ‘‘The Apostle of 
Inaccuracy,” whereupon the Christian Reg- 
ister (Unitarian) retaliates by remarking that 
“If there is. any trusting to the testimony 
of careful and accomplished scholars, Rev. 
Joseph Cook may hopefully cuntend with 
his transatlantic rival for the palm, or belt, 
awarded to the champion blunderer.” Pos- 
sibly both are right. 


A yous cock and a hen were oeming 
of the size of eggs. Said the cock: “ 

once laid an egg—” ‘‘Oh, you did?” inter- 
rupted the hen, with a derisive cackle. 
‘Pray how did you manage it?” The cock 
felt injured in his self-esteem, and turning 
his back upon the hen, addressed himself to 
a brood of young chickens. ‘‘I once laid 
an egg—” The chickens chirped incredu- 
lously and passed on. The insulted bird 
reddened in the wattles with indignation, 
and strutting up to the patriarch of the en- 
tire barnyard, repeated his assertion. The 
patriarch nodded gravely, as if the feat was 
an everyday affair, and the other continued: 
“T once laid an egg alongside a watermelon 
and compared the two. The vegetable was 
considerably the larger.” This fable is in- 
tended to show the absurdity of hearing all 
a man has to say. 
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The Empress Hair-Crimper. 
An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New ENGLanp Novetty MANv- 
FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN ? 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 








R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear’s patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consuited on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 





7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
evolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
1 WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, L)?. 





REMOV AT 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Ge" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No, 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

assed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh eperopecate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o’clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 


any address, and an interview arran if desired. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 
Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 

detober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up rantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
set aside semi-annually by the new Savings P 
aw. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ily cured. Painless: no ar. 

nd ane for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, DL. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs, Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 


MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHURCH & CO. 
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Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY, 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth. 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


G2" These three books contain just the informa- 
tyon people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 
A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN, 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 
$1.25 

“Miss Jewett's ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
a place in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States.”’"— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN. 
BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 

“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”"— 7. W. Higginson. 


VEST-POCKET SERIES. 


BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth. 50 cents. 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emerson. 50 cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowet,. 3 
cents, 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By W. E. 
AyToun. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By TuomasGray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


BOOKS. AND | STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, we offer for 
siaty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a great reduction trom 
regular rates, 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titlesand prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced priees apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington Street, 
(HEAD OF NKLIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





New Music Book! 


Mrs. Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meet- 
ings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Van Cort is one of our most successfal reviv- 
al preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist 
denomination, where revival and spiritual songs were 
in use long before they were elsewhere known, The 
book is a fine one for all denominations, hymns and 
tunes being in excellent taste, poetical and musical. 
Some of its 120 songs are: 

Angel Choir. 

Living for Jesus. 

The Fountain. 

Fruit and Leaves. 

Free Grace 


Hear Him Calling. 
I am so happy. 

A sweet yo 

In Shining White. 
Jesus ready now. 


Jesus, only Jesus. 
Saviour, pilot me. 
Little Stray Lamb. 
My Heavenly Home. 
Fathomless Sea. 
Storm the Fort. 
Salvation’s Free. 
Banner and Badge. 
We shall meet. 
Temperance Hymn. 


Sent, post-free for the Retail Price. which is 35 cts. 


Reduction for quantities. 


Three Shining S. Sch., | SHINING RIVER. .35 
Song books. ose who 
don’t use them will miss | GOOD NEWS. 35 
a great deal. The last is | 
for Episcopal Schools. CHORAL PRAISE. .25 
| For High Schools, 
The School Song Book. .60 Academies, Semin- 
aries, Colleges. 
First-class books. 
The last is also for 
Singing Schools, 
and the first is for 
Female Voices. 


The High School Choir, $1 


The Encore. 75 


Stainer & Barrett's 


DICTIONARY 


This magnificent En- 
cyclopedia daily _in- 





creases in favor. mg 
en seterenee pe Of Musical Terms. 





Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co,, J.E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Phila. 


Boston, April 20, 1877. 





The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, & Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Mercy PHitprick’s 
CuHoIce.”’ 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends condtce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
one both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lez. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of‘‘The 
Rose Garden.” 
SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewrne. 

The books in the ‘“‘No Name Series’’ and “Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 


and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


YOUNG FOLKs’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


alin 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘“‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete. —and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 

30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8ST. 

Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Messrs. D. Loruror & Co., cordially invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, including carefully selected 8.8. Libraries. 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING, 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Poe rs D.D., 60 cte- 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; or Search the Scri 
tures By G. D. Fevice, $1 0. DAILY MANNA, 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE. 
By C. E. Nepe in, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLrerve, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction b 
Rev. Heman Lrncoin, D. D., $125. SONG VICT 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in England and America. 
By Rev. Exvias Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Boeks free, at D. Loruror’s Book and BinLe WaRB- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schools, procure THE ORIGINAL $500 Prize Ss- 
RIES, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Ss- 
Ries, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

opularity. The $1000 Prize Series. 16 volumes, 

24 50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 

rs. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


LoTR TAN Woh BENEBLES*E™™ 


No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3,50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00, No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced 
-from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 
28.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 
ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. dl 
MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $9 00. 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they pase ones from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 
W BOOKS for SUMMER READING: uy a 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, -opular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANG EY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 
Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys “Poll * being a delightful young 
scapegrace, drawn from life. $1 00. 
Nan: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 
Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 
Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lut- 
trell,”” $1.50. 
John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $125. 
ek ond His Engine, to which is adeed Will and 
John, $100. 
Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 
0. 


$16 
YoOouR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES, 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 rg? annum. 
The Popular Pictoria Magazine. 
3 coeths for 50cts. Try it! oa oie 
YLAND,. 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
gion mee Full of Pictures. For the smallest chil- 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 
D. LOTHROP « CO., 














299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, June 16, 1877. 











All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
po of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 


The frequency with which the most re- 
volting crimes are committed against wo- 
men is appalling. Still more appalling is 
the fact that the punishment for this class 
of crimes is light in the extreme, and that, 
among those who make and execute the 
laws, there is no moral sense which takes 
cognizance of their real atrocity. 

In a late number of the New York 77i- 
dune is an article headed ‘Stabbing her Be- 
trayer.” It narrates that Peter S. Stappler, 
of No. 207 West Nineteenth Street, was go- 
ing home from a place of amusement with his 
wife and a male friend, when a woman, 
“strikingly handsome, and well dressed, 
rushed up and attempted to stab him.” She 
was accompanied by a small boy, whom she 
led by the hand. After the blow was struck 
she threw away the dagger and fled. Offi- 
cer Curtis, of the Sixteenth Precinct, inter- 
cepted her near Eighth Avenue, and took 
her and the boy to the station house, fol- 
lowed by the injured man anda large crowd 
of men and boys. She said that Mr. Stap- 
pler was the father of her boy, that ‘‘he 
had made professions of love to her, telling 
her she was the only woman he had ever 
loved.” He had now deserted her in the 
basest manner, leaving her, she said, when 
she was soon to become a mother a second 
time. Mr. Stappler preferred a charge of 
felonious assault against her, and after hav- 
ing his wound dressed by Police Surgeon 
Wade, went home. The woman and the 
boy were then locked up. 

Mr. Stappler is called ‘‘the injured man,” 
has his wound dressed, and goes home. 
The outraged woman is locked up with her 
little boy and her infinite misery, to be 
brought out for trial and for sure punish- 
ment, The wound she inflicted the sur- 
geon can dress, and time will heal; but no 
Japse of time and no surgeon’s skill can 
heal the hurt or soothe the pain caused by 
the base, cowardly and cruel crime of Mr. 
Stappler against this woman. But he is 
not even mentioned as a criminal. He is 
only ‘‘the injured man.” 

It was only a little time before this, that 
Governor Robinson, of New York, pardon- 
ed a man who was in the State Prison for 
the crime of rape. When such a criminal 
can be pardoned and no remonstrance or 
objection is made, it is not strange perhaps 
that, in a case like that of Mr. Stappler, it 
is the woman who is locked up, while “‘the 
injured man” is allowed to go home. The 
papers which reported the pardon by Gov- 
ernor Robinson, reported also the case of 
two female shop-lifters who had been con- 
victed of attempting to steal a $140 camel’s 
hair shawl. They were each sentenced to 
four years and six months in the peni- 
tentiary. 

A western paper reports the following: 

“D. and D.” stood against the woman’s 
name, which was not her name, but which 
answered the purpose well enough for the 
big sergeant who, case-hardened as he was, 
had given a second look at the young girl 
who called herseif Mary Smith. 

“They mostly do call themselves Mary 
Smith, that kind,” he remarked to the re- 
pores, as the girl quietly followed the po- 
iceman who had ‘“‘brought her in,” and 
who now led the way to the cells. 

She was young,—not yet twenty,—and 
her face though stupid-looking now, was 
fair and not without some pretension to 
beauty. Her figure, languid and awkward 
in its movements as she walked “back,” 
was — in outline, and the disorder 
that her dress was in could not hide the 
fact that it had been neat and orderly, 
though plain and cheap, afew hours before. 

‘I reckon there’s a story there,“ said the 
big sergeant, ‘‘and if you want it you'd bet- 
ter go to court in the morning.” 

The next morning the usual batch of 
prisoners, charged with the usual offenses, 
were marched into the court-room, and 
among them came Mary Smith, marked on 
the calendar, as on the sergeant’s blotter, 
“D. and D.” 

“Well, Mary, tell us about it,” said His 
Honor, not unkindly, as his eye fell on the 
face of the shrinking girl. 

“I have nothing to say,” she replied, dog- 


ly. 
“But you are charged with being drunk 
and disorderly,” persisted the Sustice. 
‘How was that?” 

“I suppose I was,” she replied in the same 
cold voice. 

“But F se do not look like a bad girl. 
How did you come to be drunk?” 

_ ‘Heaven knows I was not bad yesterday, 
sir.” (She did not say ‘“‘Your Honor.” ti 
was evidently her first appearance in a po- 
lice court.) 


It was not an ordinary case, and motion- 
ing her back the Justice disposed of the few 
other remaining cases and then called her 
up so close to his desk that no one but the 
reporter overheard the conversation. 

**How did it happen?” he asked kindly. 

“IT met a fr—a man I know, just as I was 
going home from work last night, and he 
asked me to go with him to the theatre in 
the evening. We went, and after the thea- 
tre he asked me to take supper with him. 
At supper I drank one glass of wine, and I 
remember no more until late at night, when 
I was awakened in a strange room and told 
that I could stay there no longer. I was 
dizzy and confused, and when I found my- 
self on the sidewalk, I think I was crazy. 
Everything since then has seemed like a 
dream.” 

‘*Your name is not Mary Smith?” 

“No, sir.” 

**You did not live at—Rivington street?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘Will you make a complaint against this 
man?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Will you go home if I discharge you?” 

“No, never.” 

His Honor let her go. 

The young girl who ‘‘was not bad yester- 
day,” whose “dress, though plain and 
cheap,” had ‘‘evidently been neat and or- 
derly a few hours before,” and who, the 
Judge said, did ‘‘not look like a bad girl,’ 
went out into the great world alone, with- 
out protection or hope of protection. 

So far as appears, no effort was made 
even to find the man who had, with delib- 
erate wickedness, blasted the poor child’s 
life. If he had robbed a store of its dry 
goods, or a dwelling of its silver, detectives 
would have been paid by the State to hunt 
up the thief, and he would have suffered 
the full punishment of the law. But, for 
this robber of priceless treasures from an 
unprotected, friendless young girl, there is 
not even a thought of hunting him up. 

The daily papers of this city, this week, 
report that Isaac B. Sawtelle Jr., (we give 
his whole name that he may be shunned and 
abhorred as he deserves to be,) was arrested 
‘for outraging three young girls.”” We wait 
now to see what punishment will be given 
this munster. 

Jesse Pomeroy prowled about for little 
children to murder; Isaac B. Sawtelle 
prowls about for little girlsto outrage. The 
two crimes deserve the same punishment. 

In Winchendon, lately, a young man who 
said he was aclerk in a store, went to a 
farm-house ‘‘to hire a girl.” The farmer 
had a daughter of fourteen whom they could 
spare, and whose wages would help the fam- 
ily living. She was to try the place and re- 
turn on Saturday, to let the father know. 
But she was taken to the fields, kept all 
night, and left, next day, ina town where 
she was astranger. The case came to trial. 
The lawyers for the villain tried to make it 
appear, that this innocent child of a farm- 
house was ‘‘no better than she should be,” 
and altogether it seemed so trifling a matter, 
that a comparatively short imprisonment 
was all that was inflicted for this gravest 
and grossest of allcrimes. It was not strange, 
therefore, that, in the same town, a little 
girl of six years was lately outraged, and the 
criminal was excused altogether, under the 
pretence that the straight-forward story of 
the child was a case of black-mailing. Still 
less is it strange that this crime is light- 
ly punished, when Governor Rice, within a 
year, pardoned from our State Prison a 
man confined there for committing rape. 
But our cities are full of orphans and friend- 
less girls, whom the ‘‘hard times” have 
driven here inthe hope of finding some- 
thing todo. Young, ignorant, innocent, in 
the strange Babel of the city a smile and a 
kind word win on the lonely girl, who ac- 
cepts the invitation to walk or ride, without 
a suspicion thatitistoherruin. This crime 
stands out inthe list of crimes without a 
fellow, overtopping in horror every other. 
Think of a young girl, your own daughter, 
alone in the fields at night with the wild 
beast who has decoyed her there! Burglary 
and arson are small crimes in comparison. 
Murder even, does not inflict the long mise- 
ry and agony of such a night, nor the des- 
pair that follows in all the after days. 

It remains for women to correct the pub- 
lic sense, in regard to this crime against their 
sex. Women who cannot casta vote to put 
out of office the Governors who pardon 
men guilty of the crime of rape, or to elect 
one who will not do it, women who are 
neither judges nor even jurors in such cases, 
or any other, women who are denied all 
right to help make or execute the laws, can 
yet create a public sentiment that will go 
far to support justice, and to punish crime 
as it deserves. Thecase of Isaac Sawtelle, 
Jr., must be watched. His crime ranks 
really with that of murder, and he should 
be sentenced accordingly. 

It isa comfort to record that Governor 
Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, when the moth- 
er of E. M. Vance asked for her son’s par- 
don, after his sentence to the Penitentiary 
for the commission of a revolting and un- 
natural crime, and when the ‘‘Board of Par- 
dons” had recommended the pardon, in- 
formed her that so long as he was in office, 
he would not grant a pardon to the criminal. 

The instances here reported, are only a 
few of many similar ones which crowd our 
daily papers, and which show the need of a 
redeemed public sentiment in regard to this 





great crime. L. 8. 








A WOMAN WRONGED IN LOUISIANA. 

A mother ‘‘came to grief” on the 30th 
ult., in the city of New Orleans, for the 
crime of “kidnapping” her own child. Un- 
fortunately such scenes are not without 
parallels elsewhere in our country, because, 
in every State, the laws of marriage are 
radically unjust to women as wives and 
mothers; but what makes this New Orleans 
case peculiarly atrocious is the fact that the 
man who charges the mother with kidnap- 
ping is not her husband, is not even a be- 
nevolent stranger who had adopted the child, 
but isa villain who had first seduced and 
then deserted the woman, and who now 
seeks to rob her of her child. 

Instead of being compelled to pay his vic- 
tim a sufficient sum for her support and 
that of her child, as he ought to have been, 
an unjust judge actually placed the poor 
woman under $2500 bonds for her appear- 
ance in court with her child. Yet the men 
and the newspapers that talk about the 
wrongs of the freedmen of Louisiana, have 
not a word of condemnation for the atro- 
cious injustice thus inflicted on a white wo- 
man who has no vote. We copy the facts 
from the New Orleans Daily Democrat of 
May 31:— 

Yesterday morning there was a case before 
Judge Smith that was deserving to draw 
from the idle crowd of spectators that daily 
hang about the courtroom, a large share of 
their sympathy. 

It was a mother pleading for her child, 
which had been taken from her by a decree 
of court, and which she was charged with 
having kidnapped. 

It appears that nine years ago, Henry Bier, 
now a broker on Carondelet street, lived in 
New York city with his mother, who kept 
a little store. 

In his mother’s employ was a girl named 
L. Beaufils, who occupied the position of 
saleswoman. 

Mrs. Bier was during that year forced to 
go to Chicago on business,and during her ab- 
sence she left her son and Miss Beautfils, the 
latter of whom was then only fourteen years 
of age, in charge of the store. While Bier 
and this young girl were living in the same 
house he tempted her, she consented, and 
in an evil hour the foolish girl lost the re- 
spect of the world. The mother heard of 
her son’s dishonorable act, and wrote him a 
letter to sell out the stock in store and come 
to Chicago. 

Bier obeyed the commands of his mother, 
and, after settling up the business in New 
York, he went to Chicago, taking with him 
the girl whose future hopes he had blighted. 

hile in Chicago Miss Beaufils became 
amother. Bier proposed marriage to his 
victim, but upon such terms that she was 
forced to refuse. 

After seven years had elapsed, during 
which time the mother had supported and 
reared her child, Bier and Miss Beaufils 
found themselves in New Orleans. 

Becoming very poor, she went to Bier 
and asked him to take the child and support 
it until she would be able to work and make 
a living for itherself. Bier took the boy,and 
during the year that he was supporting it 
he married, and his wife taking a fancy to 
the child, wished to adopt it. Bier placed 
the matter in court, and the suit was ren- 
dered in his favor, the decree setting forth 
that the child should visit its mother every 
Sunday. 

The child visited its mother every Sun- 
day, but this did not altogether suit the 
mother; she wished to rear her own child, 
so she entered suit in the Second District 
Court, praying that her child be given to 
her, which suit is yet pending and will soon 
be decided. 

A few weeks ago, the mother fearing 
that the above named suit might go against 
her as the first one had, made up her mind 
that the next time her child visited her she 
would keep him. 

On the following Sunday the child paid 
the usual visit to its mother, and she kept 
it. After she had the child safely concealed, 
she wrote a note to its father, saying: ‘‘The 
child is on the blue seas; you will never see 
it again.”” The mother then took the child 
and has been wandering about with it from 
place to place, in order to prevent its father 
from getting charge of it again. 

Bier placed the case in the hands of Aids 
Minor and Pecora, who have been for some 
time following up the case. Yesterday 
evening the mother and child were walking 
on Canal street, when they met a friend who 
offered the wanderers a home. This gentle- 
man procured a carriage, put the mother 
and child in it, and droye out Canal street, 
and stopped at Hagan Avenue. 

As soon as the carriage stopped, a boy 
about eighteen years of age, named Andrew, 
a brother of Henry Bier, who had followed 
the party, approached the carriage, and, 
with more recklessness than discretion, 
drew a Lafeacheux revolver and fired three 
shots at the party in the carriage. 

Fortunately Andrew Bier was a very bad 
marksman, and no one was hurt. This 
youthful would-be-murderer was taken to 
the Suburban Station and locked up,charged 
with shooting with intent to commit murder. 

By this time Aid McDonough and Special 
Luby, who were also interested in this case, 
reached the scene. 

The officers made the mother and child 
prisoners and brought them to the Central 
Station, where Henry Bier charged the 
mother with kidnapping. 

The case was brought before Judge Smith 
yesterday morning, and the mother placed 
under $2500 bonds for her appearance with 
the child on the 9th of June. 

Miss Edgeworth has well said, ‘‘When 
women cease to be weak, men will cease to 
be wicked.” This is true of individual wo- 
men and equally true of Woman in general. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant 
when the educated public sentiment of en- 
franchised womanhood will make such out- 
rages as the above forever. impossible. 

H. B. B. 





FOR THE LYCEUM. 


Mrs. Clara Neymann, who has lately re- 
turned from Europe, where she attended 
lectures at the University of Zurich, and 
had large advantages in England and Ger- 
many, desires now to devote herself to lit- 
erary pursuits. She has prepared three lec. 
tures for the next winter season. 

I. ‘What is true Religion?” 

2. ‘*Radical questions of the day.” 

3. “The ideal of Woman at different 
ages and periods, discussed from an histori- 
cal and poetical point of view.” 

Mrs. Neymann is a friend of equal rights 
for Woman. She is a pleasant and forcible 
speaker, with a good voice and an earnest 
interest in her topics. She would like to 
make engagements with lyceums or individ- 
uals, for lectures next winter; and her ad- 
dress is 39 East 12th St., New York. L. 8. 

oer 
LEGISLATION OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1877 
AFFECTING WOMEN. 


As the annual session of the General 
Court has ended, it seems the proper time 
to weigh what it has done for women. The 
State may rejoice that whatever blunders 
may have been made by its legislature in 
other directions, in almost every one of the 
years of the last quarter of a century, one 
or more acts or resolves have been passed 
which directly benefited women. 

‘Che legislature of 1877 has not been un- 
worthy of its predecessors in this respect. 
It is true it has not given Suffrage to wo- 
men. But the resolve to amend the consti- 
tution for this purpose passed the Senate; 
and the bill to give them Municipal Suffrage, 
though defeated in the House, had so strong 
a support as to leave no doubt that such a 
step must be taken within avery short peri- 
od. This result is no doubt due to a grow- 
ing sense in the community of the justice 
of the measure, for the Republican party 
supported it about as numerously as ever, 
notwithstanding a large part of the Suf- 
fragists raised a party banner in opposition 
to the Republicans at the November elec- 
tion, a course calculated to irritate and of- 
fend them. 

The failure of an attempted reform on 
another subject at this session is a temporary 
misfortune. The mishap of Bridget Haw- 
kins led the Supreme Court to decide that 
one spouse could not, under the common 
law which still reigns triumphantly, make 
any valid gift to the other, and consequently 
that clothes of the wife bought with money 
given her by her husband were not her 
property but his. ,Mr. Bird introduced a 
bill in the house which made all gifts and 
contracts between husband and wife as 
valid as between other persons. The judi- 
ciary committee to whom it was referred 
thought the measure too wide, and reported 
against it, and instead reported a bill to 
make the wife the owner of clothing and 
personal ornaments given her by her hus- 
band. The house hastily and with little or 
no debate accepted the report, rejected 
Bird’s bill, and passed the bill reported by 
the Committee. The Senate, however, re- 
jected the bill from the House, and passed 
another offered as a substitute by Mr. Rus- 
sell, similar, though not the same as Mr. 
Bird’s. When this bill was sent back to 
the House, it was rejected, not on its merits, 
but in consequence of a gentleman in the 
chair, not the speaker, deciding that the 
bill from the Senate could not be taken any 
notice of by the House because it was sub- 
stantially the same as the Bird bill which 
had been rejected by the House and thus it 
infringed a rule of the House. The bill 
was accordingly returned to the Senate. 
The Senate voted to adhere, and sent the 
bill again to the House, where it died in 
chaos. Either this bill or something else, 
led the House to repeal the rule which killed 
the bill and the Senate to repeal a corre- 
sponding rule. The manner of this defeat, 
however, shows that wives may with con- 
fidence expect from the next legislature at 
least as good a bill as that passed by the 
House, if not as good a one as that passed 
by the Senate. 

But in spite of these defeats, the legisla- 
ture has passed several measures which in- 
dicate that the members are desirous of 
improving the condition of women. It has 
been astanding complaint among reformers 
that fathers were allowed to appoint guar- 
dians to their children by will, while moth- 
ers could not do so. An act just passed em- 
powers any mother to appoint guardians 
to her children by will, ‘‘provided the father 
of such children has died without appoint- 
ingsuch guardian.” This act isexcellent in 
its intention, and will do much good. But 
the proviso is wrong. Surely, if the mother 
survives, she ought to have power to ap- 
point a guardian to have the custody of the 
persons of the children, and charge of their 
education, and charge of property left by 
her, leaving to any guardians appointed by 
the father, the care of property left by him. 

Still more, why should she not have the 
right of appointing a guardian to her chil. 
dren even while her husband is living? 

The guardian appointed by her would 
not deprive the husband of the custody and 
education of the children, but would merely 
have the charge of the property left them 
by their mother. 

Besides no provision is made for the case 








of a woman who has obtained a divorce 
from her husband on account of his crimi- 
nality, and has been given the custody of 
the children by the court. Ought she not 
to have the power by her will to give her 
children a guardian to save their property 
from a worthless father? 

Another act of this year created an Advis- 
ory Board, consisting of three women, ‘‘to 
the Inspectors of the State Almshouse at 
Tewksbury, the State Reform School at West- 
boro, and the State Primary School at Mon- 
son.”’ The board or one of the members is 
required to visit each of these institutions 
as often as once a month, to make quarterly 
reports to the Board of State Charities and 
an annual report to the Legislature, besides 
reports to the Inspectors whenever the 
Board think it expedient. It might have 
been better to make women members of the 
Board of Inspectors. But it cannot be said 
that the women on this advisory board are 
placed in an inferior position to the Inspec- 
tors. On the contrary they form an inde- 
pendent visiting body, whose function is, 
to examine the actual working of the insti- 
tutions, suggest improvements in the laws 
which regulate them, and the mode of car- 
rying the laws into execution. 

In addition to the two important acts 
which I have just mentioned, the Legisla- 
ture in other respects has shown a thought- 
ful regard for women much to its credit. 

A section of an act passed this year is in- 
tended to relieve an unfortunate woman, 
from whom her husband has obtained a di- 
vorce on account of her adultery, from the 
cruel law which in addition to the disgrace 
of her crime was intended as far as possible, 
after the severance of the nuptial knot, to 
preserve to her ex-husband all his claims on 
her property given by the marriage and de- 
prive her of all benefit of it. Under this 
section her title to her separate real aud per- 
sonal estate during her life ‘‘is not to be af- 
fected by the divorce, provided that the 
court may decree to the husband so much 
of her separate real and personal estate as 
it may deem necessary for the support of the 
minor children of the marriage who may 
have been decreed to his custody; and pro- 
vided further that if the wife afterwards 
contract a lawful marriage the interest of 
the divorced husband in” her estate ‘‘after 
her death, shall cease, except in so much 
thereof as may have been decreed to him.” 
The section of the old law which this sec- 
tion is intended to remedy, is expressly re- 
pealed. 

The above section though well intended, 
still in its second proviso seems to imply, 
that if the ex-wife shouid not marry, the ex- 
husband would on her death have the same 
claim on her property as if he were a lawful 
husband. | cannot say that the court would 
give it that effect, since the only claim which 
an ex-husband could have on the estate of 
his ex-wife would depend on the section of 
the old law expressly repealed. 

But there ought to be nodoubt left on the 
subject, and the court in giving judgment 
ought to be authorized to decree, at once 
and forever, what part of the wife’s proper- 
ty the husband should take, and her remain- 
ing property should thence forward be freed 
from all his claims. 

The Legislature also passed a resolve ap- 
propriating fifteen hundred dollars for the 
purpose of assisting discharged female pris- 
oners. 

It also facilitated divorces by allowing 
a divorce for any legal cause, where the 
parties were inhabitants of the State at the 
time of the marriage, on the petition of eith- 
er of the parties who has been an inhabi- 
tant of the State for three years next pre- 
ceding the date of the petition. This re- 
duction of the term of residence necessary 
in such cases from five to three years, is 
obviously reasonable. 

‘An act was passed that givesa husband 
who has no issue by his wife, a right after 
her death to hold half her lands for his life, 
unless she by will provides otherwise. I see 
no objection to this act, except that it for- 
gets to do as much for widows as it does for 
widowers. 

Though the legislation of Massachusetts 
regarding women falls far short of what is 
to be desired, yet it is still moving forward 
and ever in the true direction. 8. E. 8. 
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NO DISCUSSION ALLOWED IN UTAH. 


Epirors JourNAL:—Last March I sent 
the enclosed letter to the ‘‘Woman’s Expo- 
nent” of Utah, for publication. I knew at 
the time, that there was too much of the 
“Law and Testimony” in it for that paper, 
but to please one of their church members, I 
tried them. He cannot imagine why they 
do net print it. I know that the same rea- 
son keeps them from doing so, which keeps 
them from discussing the doctrine of Polyg- 
amy with true ‘‘Latter-Day Saints.’ They 
know that the ‘‘Bible,” the ‘‘Book of Mor- 
mon,” and the ‘‘Doctrines and Covenants,” 
all agree in condemning a plurality of 
‘“‘wives,”’ as an abomination before the Lord, 
and if the lady who wrote you from Utah 
telling the truth in regard to the feelings of 
a majority of the women, will only post 
herself up in the history of the church, and 
in the doctrines taught in the books which 
they themselves profess to believe, and will 
hold them strictly to their own law and tes- 
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timonies, as given in the days of ‘Joseph 
Smith, the Martyr,” she will find that out 
of their own mouths they are condemned. 
Let them accept whichever horn of the di- 
lemma they choose, they are in a very bad 
position. For if they spoke truly then, they 
speak falsely now; and if they speak truly 
now they spoke falsely then, and if to 
please one Man they would tell a falsehood, 
how can we say they would not do the same 
thing at the bidding of another. I, too, (with 
due respect for Miss E. R. Snow) object to 
her testimony on that subject, not on ac- 
count of her age but her position; she has 
never been a wife in the true sense of the 
word, for if, as she claims, she Was a plural 
wife of Joseph Smith, she must admit the 
fact that he never publicly acknowledged 
it, and she was not even blessed as much as 
the unfortunate outcast, ‘‘Hagar.”” And her 
present husband, ‘‘Brigham Young,” has 
sworn in court that he has but one legal 
wife, and where is the woman who is not a 
man’s legal wife that has a right to E. R. 
Snow's position? She knows neither the feel- 
ings of a wife or a mother, and is not able 
to judge of the suffering endured by le- 
gal wives when compelled to submit to the 
devilish doctrine of Polygamy. I saw and 
conversed with legal wives and I know that 
if the vote of the women could be had, the 
majority would be against Polygamy. Of 
course there are exceptions; we have ex- 
ceptions in the States, but thank God! such 
women are in the minority, and they are 
taught by public sentiment that the way of 
the transgressor is hard. Oh! blush for 
shame, and let even the king of beasts and 
the king of birds, the lion and the eagle, 
teach that God’s order of marriage for the 
higher types of intelligence is monogamic, 
though these polygamists profess unbound- 
ed love for the martyred prophet, and say 
they believe his teachings, yet they deny his 
son, (who for long years has been calling 
them from the bye ways of sin and destruc- 
tion), even a fair hearing. They tell their 
people not to give the elders of his church 
a chair to sit on, not allowing, if they can 
help it, the reading of the tracts published 
by the church of which he is the honored 
leader. If they had the power they would 
persecute him to the bitter end; and if they 
do not repent and return to the law, God 
will cut them off from the face of the earth, 
as he did the Neiphites, and for the same 
sin, viz: ‘‘A plurality of wives.” It is the 
duty of every believer in the ‘“‘Book of Mor- 
mon” and ‘Doctrines and Covenants” to 
defend those books from the reproach of 
teaching the false and wicked doctrine of a 
plurality of wives. 
A TrRvE LATTER-Day SArnt. 
Seranton, Pa. 
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A MORMON REFUTATION OF POLYGAMY. 


The following letter was refused publica- 
tion in the Woman's Exponent, for reasons 
which will be apparent to every reader: 

Editors Exponent .—Will you kindly in- 
sert the enclosed article and much oblige 
a firm believer in the divine origin 
and authenticity of the Bible, the Book of 
Mormon, and ‘‘Doctrines and Covenants.” 

In a recent report of the dedication of a 
hall in Kaysville, Utah, Mr. Taylor makes 
the assertion that no one can find anything 
scriptural against ‘‘celestial marriage.” 
Now I feel called upon to put him to the 
test. I have in my possession two volumes 
of ‘‘Times and Seasons,” (edited by Mr. 
Taylor himself) in which that doctrine is 
denied and condemned, in 1844, after the 
‘“*Prophet’s” death. There is an article ad- 
dressed to the Elders abroad, which says: 
“If any man writes to you or teaches you 
doctrines contrary to the Bible, Book of Mor- 
mon, or, ‘‘Doctrines and Covenants”, set him 
down as an impostor. Try him by the ac- 
knowledged word of God, and if he teaches 
different from that, cut him off from among 
you.” This article will be found on page 
490, vol. 5. 

In O. Pratt’s works, also, we have an ac- 
count of a discussion held by Mr. Taylor 
in France, in 1850, with three sectarian min- 
isters, in which Mr. Taylor says: ‘‘With 
Isaiah, to the law and testimony, andif they 
speak not according to these, there is no 
truth in them.” So he reads from the 
“Doctrines and Covenants” what he declares 
to be the belief of his church. The article 
is 109, in the sixth edition of ‘Doctrines 
and Covenants.” The article he read posi- 
tively denies the crime of fornication and 
polygamy, and, in the following terms, con- 
fines a man to one wife: ‘‘You both mutually 
agree to be each other’s companion, husband 
and wife, observing the legal rights belong- 
ing to this condition: that is, keeping your- 
selves wholly for each other, and from all 
others during your lives.”” To make it still 
plainer, he adds: ‘‘We declare that we be- 
lieve a man should have one wife and a wo- 
man but one husband, except in the case of 
death, when either is at liberty to marry 
again.” 

Mr. Taylor made this statement, declaring 
that he was teaching the true principles of 
the Gospel, and he took the ‘‘Doctrines and 
Covenants” to prove the belief of the church 
on that subject. 

Have the revelations in that Book ceased 
to be the word of God, or were they only 
a sham with which to feed people who were 
too weak to believe the doctrine he now 
teaches? If those books are, as I believe 
they are, the inspired scriptures of God, 
Mr. Taylor makes a mistake when he says 
that no one can find anything scriptural 
against his system of marriage. The doc- 
trine of God is this: ‘‘A man shall leave his 
father and mother and cleave unto his wife 
(not wives) and they twain shall be one 
flesh.” Christ and Paul teach the same. 
In Corinthians Paul makes it very plain by 
saying: “To avoid fornication let every 





man have his own wife (not wives) and every 
woman her own husband.” The Book of 
Mormon condemns a plurality of wives un- 
qualifiedly,and calls it wickedness and abom- 
ination beforethe Lord. The ‘‘Doctrines and 
Covenants” says: ‘‘A man shall love his wife 
with his whole heart and cleave unto her,and 
to none else.” To make it more plain, it says: 
“It is lawful for a man to have one wife, 
and they twain shall be one flesh.” 

Now if those books contain the true dec- 
trines of the Latter-day Saints, Mr. Taylor 
has got off the track, for those books teach 
us that God's law is perfect, and that he 
never changes or varies from that which 
he hath said. We are also taught that God 
cannot lie, and he says in the fifty-first sec- 
tion of ‘‘Doctrines and Covenants” that ‘“‘He 
will not give to any in the church revela- 
tions contrary to those he has given.” You 
have them quoted in this letter. As Mr. 
Taylor's testimony now, doesnot agree with 
the testimony he gave while the prophet 
was living, or with that he gave for years 
after the prophet’s death, and also is contrary 
to'the law of God, I, for one, will not let man 
deceive me, but, with the help of my heaven- 
ly Father, will cling to His law, and follow 
those who teach it as it is. 

Respectfully yours, 
A TRUE Latrer-Day Sarnt. 

Scranton, Pa. 

———— ep} 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND W. 8. ASSOCIATION. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 





The National Convention which first met 
in the Centennial year, was that of the Pro- 
hibition party, which convened in Cleve- 
land, O., May 16. It adopted a platform 
containing the following: 

2. The abolition of class legislation and of special 

s in the government, and the adoption of 


perviege 
equal Suffrage and eligibility to office without dis- 
tinction of race, religious creed, property or sex, 


Thus, for a second time, the Prohibition- 
ists, in 1876, as in 1872, made Woman Suf- 
frage one of their principles. 

Early in June the Republican party held 
its National Convention in Cincinnati. On 
Wednesday, a delegate from New York 
offered the following: 


Resolved, That we favor the bestowal of equal 
civil and political rights on all loyal citizens of the 
United States, without regard to sex. 


Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, of Ohio, Mrs. 
Sara J. Spencer, of Washington, D. C., 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of 
Chicago, Ill., addressed memorials to the 
Committee on Platform. The two last- 
named ladies addressed the Committee and 
urged the adoption of the following plank: 


Resolved, That the right to the use of the ballot in- 
heres in the citizens of the United States. 


At the second session, on Thursday morn- 
ing, on motion of Hon. George F. Hoar, 
the Convention invited Mrs. Sara J. Spencer 
to address them in a ten minutes’ speech. 
The American Woman Suffrage Association 
addressed a brief note to each member of 
the Committee on Resolutions (forty-eight 
in all), signed by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Howe and Mr. Blackwell, en- 
closing a form of resolution which was sub- 
stantially adopted, the last sentence only 
being omitted and a weaker one substituted. 
It appears in the National Republican Plat- 
form, as follows: 

Twelfth. The Republican party recognizes with 
approval the substantial advances recently made 
toward the establishment of equal rights for women 
by the many important amendments effected by Re- 
publican Legislatures in the laws which concern the 
personal and pro ny! relations of wives, mothers 
and widows, and by the appointment and election of 
women to the superintendence of education, charities, 
and other public trusts. The honest demands of this 
class of citizens for additional rights, privileges, and 
immunities should be treated with respectful consid- 
eration. 


The above resolution is not as explicit and 
satisfactory as was that of the Prohibition- 
ists at Cleveland, yet its adoption was a 
cheering sign of progress. 

The Democratic National Convention met 
in St. Louis, June 27. A memorial was pre- 
sented from ‘‘the Centennial head quarters,” 
at Philadelphia, signed by Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Gage, asking for 
the following: 


Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to secure the 
right of Suffrage to the women of the United States 
on equal terms with men. 


At the invitation of the Convention, Miss 
Phebe Coussens, of Mo., addressed the 
Convention for ten minutes in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage, and, in conclusion, per- 
sented the above resolution and memorial 
to the Convention. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion addressed a note to every member of 
the Committee on Platform, asking for the 
adoption of the following: 


The Democratic party heartily approves of the 
growing respect and regard for the rights and inter- 
ests of women everywhere manifested throughout the 
United States, by a more enlightened legislation and 
a more ead pee sentiment. Their admission to 
wider fields of usefulness meets our unqualified ap- 
proval. We welcome and will promote a practical 
recognition of the equal rights, privileges and immu- 
nities of all American citizens irrespective of sex. 


The Committee on Platform took no ac- 
tion or the subject, and no recognition of 
the rights or interests of Woman was con- 
tained in the Democratie National platform 
of 1876. 

The petition circulated by Miss Anthony's 
society, for a Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, ‘‘to pro- 
hibit the several States from disfranchising 
United States citizens on account of sex,” 
received nearly ten thousand signatures, 
from twenty-two States. It was presented 
in the Senate and in the House, by members 
from each of these States. It received 
“respectful consideration,’ and, in several 
instances, cordial support from those who 
presented it. The gain the cause has 
made is thus indicated by the action of 
Congress, and by that of the National and 
State political conventions. 





For the first time, a distinct movement 
has been made in the Southern States by 
women, to secure their political rights. In 
Louisiana, the following petition, presented 
by Hon. R. H. Wilde, was read: 

We, the women of Louisiana, petition 
your honorable body to give us equality un- 
der the law. We will show to your honor- 
able body that the women pay half of the 
taxes of the State without representation, 
and ask this small boon in acknowledge- 
ment of our interest in your success, and 
our suffering in the contests through which 
you have passed. 

The petition is signed by Mrs. E. E. Nor- 
ton, Mrs. N. B. Wheeler, Mrs. Peter Con- 
rad, Mrs. M. P. Turner, and one thousand 
other ladies, all of whom are owners of real 
estate in their own right, and pay taxes. 

In South Carolina, the Charleston News 
and Courier urged every woman to secure 
at least one colored vote for Hampton, and 
said that, for the first time in their lives per- 
haps, the women themselves desired to vote. 

Governor Hubbard, of Connecticut, in 
his message, recommended the legislature 
to amend and improve the laws which re- 
late to married women. This was done, 
and better laws are secured; but a wife in 
that State has still no money value for all 
her time and servite spent for the family. 

In New York State, Senator Emerson in- 
troduced a bill entitled ‘‘An act to author- 
ize the election of women to school offices.” 
This bill was well supported. It passed 
both branches of the Legislature by good 
majorities; but Governor Robinson vetoed 
it. The reasons he urged in support of his 
veto, should be read at the next Centennial, 
to help measure the width of the chasm 
and the length of the way over which wo. 
men have had to pass, to obtain a recogni- 
tion of their equal rights. Great credit is 
due to Senator Emerson, for his able and 
manly support of the bill in the Senate, and 
to Mr. Husted for similar services in the 
House. 

The Legislature of California has repealed 
so much of their school bill as declared wo- 
men eligible to educational offices, It is 
hoped that the friends of Woman’s Rights 
will soon reverse this retrograde legislation. 
Meanwhile it ought to show the women of 
California that there is no safety for a dis- 
franchised class, and that the ballot is es- 
sential to their security. 

In all the States where Suffrage organiza- 
tions exist, there has been more or less ac- 
tive work. Oregon has an agent constant- 
ly in the field, holding local and county 
meetings, and everywhere in this country 
the movement for women is onward, and 
its growth is sure. 

In Great Britain the progress is not less 
rapid. Year by year, our co-workers there 
carry up large petitions for Parliamentary 
Suffrage for women, which always find able 
defenders. Great meetings are held all over 
the kingdom, and a wide range of interests 
is discussed and maintained The election 
of women to the School Boards of London 
and Edinburgh, the admission of women 
students to Royal Free Hospitals, the mar- 
ried woman’s property bill in Scotland, and 
many other active inroads upon old-time 
wrongs of women, indicate that there too, 
a constant advance is made in securing 
equal rights for women. Early in Junethe 
Bill for Parliamentary Suffrage for women 
will be discussed in Parliament,and no doubt 
will be ably supported as it has hitherto been. 

Conspicuous among the movements for 
the good of women in Great Britain, is that 
inaugurated by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, 
of Liverpool, to prevent the licensing of 
prostitution; a system under which women 
are registered and shut up to vile uses with- 
out any protection against the communica- 
tion of disease, doomed to disgrace and to 
early death. Against this ‘‘sum of all vil- 
lainies,” which could not exist if Woman 
had Suffrage, Mrs. Butler, with a noble 
band of co-workers in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, have set themselves. They 
will hold ‘‘the First International Congress 
of the British, Continental, and General 
Federation for the abolition of government 
regulation of prostitution,” at Geneva, from 
the 17th to the 23d of September next. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will bea delegate from 
this country, and Mrs. E. D. Cheney will at- 
tend if possible. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
also expects to be present. This Congress 
will inevitably exert a strong preventive in- 
fluence. 

The odds against their work is fearful, 
but they toil on, in the firm assurance-that 
the Eternal Justice is on their side, and that 
they are sure to conquer. 

This report would be incomplete if it did 
not record the persistent fidelity of the sis- 
ters Smith in affirming at great personal 
loss, the principle that ‘‘taxation and rep- 
resentation are inseparable” in the case of 
women not less than in the case of men. 
Their cows are still sold at public auction 
and their household goods are threatened. 
It should also repeat that, in every State in 
the Union, women are still ranked political 
ly with the imbecile and criminal classes, 
taxed without representation and governed 
without consent. It should record also that 
on the 7th of November, the day of the na- 
tional election, when every man may exercise 
his well guarded right to political power, 
the disfranchised women had this 7th of 
November, as if in bitter irony, especially 
set apart for them to visit the Centennial. 





They went by tens of thousands without re- 
monstrance. The shades of dead heroes, 
for whose sake that grand Centennial Exhi- 
bition was made, must have looked with 
pitying sadness upon so tame an acceptance 
by women of this humiliating proffer, while 
to those who toil for equal rights for wo- 
men, the victory seemed a whole age farth- 
er off. 

But a bow of promise is set in the West, 
over the young State of Colorado. Its no- 
ble men and women are using every endeav- 
or to crown the first year of their existence 
with a great act of justice, which will se- 
cure equal rights to women. The next An- 
nual Report may state the fact accomplish- 
ed. Meantime the work lies thick about the 
door of each one of us. There are petitions 
and tracts to circulate, meetings to be ar- 
ranged, candidates and members of the 
Legislature to be looked after. The Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, Which row goes to nearly 
every State and Territory in the Union, to 
Great Britain and many countries on the 
Continent, to Australia and the Sandwich 
Islands, should have its circulation increas- 
ed fourfold. Every instrumentality which 
can avail should be urged to the utmost, 
and ‘‘in due time we shall reap if we faint 
not.” L. 8. 

7e 


ERRATUM. 


In the last WomANn’s JouRNAL, in the first 
editorial on the first page, the date of Jacol- 
liot’s book on ‘‘Women in India” should 
have been given as 1877 instead of 1777. 

T. W. H. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 











The young ladies of the graduating class 
at the Lewiston (Me.) High School will be 
dressed on Commencement day in Ameri- 
can prints. 

Colorado has a Methodist church without 
a single male member. The women do all] 
the business, and it is observed that there 
is a balance in the treasury. 

Governor Stone, of Mississippi, was a 
wholesale liquor dealer before he became 
governor. Perhaps this may explain his 
backwardness in enforcing the laws. 

Horace Greeley, the infant son of Colonel 
Nicholas and Mrs, Ida Greeley Smith, was 
baptized last Tuesday, at Chappaqua, by 
the Rev. Thomas Farrell, of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of South 
Boston had a very successful festival last 
Wednesday evening, at the residence of 
Mrs. Newell, further particulars of which 
will appear next week. 

President Hayes is much admired by the 
Woman’s JournaL. His appointment of 
Mr. Douglass is hailed as the obliteration of 
the color line, and after the obliteration of 
the color line, that judicious JouRNAL says, 
comes the enfranchisement of women.— 
New York Tribune. 

Prof. Goessman, of Amherst, has thor- 
oughly analyzed the effect of Paris green 
on the potato, and finds that the arsenic 
from it does not and cannot enter into the 
circulation of the vine, agreeing fully with 
the authorities of the western colleges that 
no harm will come by the use of this poison. 

The Woman Suffrage Club of Brockton 
held its quarterly meeting last Tuesday 
evening. There was an address by Mr. 
Blackwell, followed by a lively discussion, 
in which Mrs. Willis and other ladies, also 
Messrs. Marshall, Beals, Bennett and Ford 
took part. Several new members enrolled 
their names, and much interest was mani- 
fested. 

Governor Robinson, of New York, has ve- 
toed a bill authorizing the election of wo- 
men to school offices. He says, ‘“The God 
of Nature has appointed different fields of 
labor, duty, and usefulness for the sexes.”’ 
It is a good thing to have a governor who 
is in the counsels of the ‘“‘God of Nature,” 
but we doubt if Mr. Robinson can keep the 
women out of some of the fields that men 
work in.— Boston Globe. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion at their quarterly meeting elected Mrs. 
Edwin Lamson, Mrs. A. J. Loud, Miss 
Abby 8. Hayes and Miss C. V. Drinkwater, 
as delegates to the Conference of Associa- 
tions at Montreal. These delegates will ex- 
tend an invitation to the Conference to hold 
the next Biennial International Convention 
of Young Women’s Christian Associations 
in this city two years from next October. 

On several occasions young ruftians of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have annoyed the lady 
students of Packer Institute by throwing 
into the windows of their rooms, papers 
with insulting expressions upon them. Last 
week a large wad of papers of this char- 
acter was thrown through a window by 
which a student was sitting. Herhand was 
cut by the broken glass. Prof. Crittenden 
reported to the Police Superintendent, and 
a detective was detailed to investigate the 
matter. 

A lady who sends us a list of new sub- 
scriberssays: ‘‘My father does not believe in 
Universal Suffrage, but he is always in a 
hurry to get and read your JouRNAL. Our 
minister is opposed to women voting, lec- 
turing, &c. When he comes over here he 
takes up the WomAN’s JOURNAL, reads 


awhile, throws down the paper with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘They will keep on ding-dong- 
ing at this Woman question until they have 
the women voting any-how!” 


A committee of ladies of Saybrook, Conn., 
have kindly arranged to send weekly con- 
tributions of flowers to the Flower Mission 
of the Children’s Aid Society, for distribu 
tion among the sick children of the poor 
during the summer. The ladies of the New 
York Flower Mission will also assist in the 
work. 

In Worcester, last Wednesday, Bertha von 
Hillern attempted to walk fifty miles in 
twelve hours without rest, but was obliged 
to take four rests, varying from six to twen- 
ty-three minutes inlength. At the close of 
twelve hours she had completed 467, miles. 
She kept on, and completed her fifty miles 
in twelve hours, fifty-six minutes, and twen- 
ty-three seconds. Her actual walking time 
was eleven hours, forty-three minutes, and 
fifty-five seconds. This young woman is 
doing her best to destroy a good constitution 
by fighting nature, fer the benefit of the 
young men, her ‘“‘managers,”” who are mak- 
ing money at her expense. 


The immense standing armies of Germany 
are a perpetual debauchery of personal mor- 
als, and they have now been greatly rein- 
forced in many parts of the country by 
foundling hospitals, which make it still eas- 
ier to dispose of the results of unchastity. 
It is a question whether these great armies 
will not in time produce the same results in 
Germany that they have in France, an act- 
ual retrograde in the numbers of the popu- 
lation, on account of the neglect of the mar- 
riage relation and the mortality among the 
waifs mothered by public institutions. It 
will be a happy day for Europe when it is 
realized that standing armies are the most 
dangerous resource for national defense. If 
the entire number of illegitimate births 
were reported in Massachusetts, they would 
not exceed three per cent of the whole. 

Ex-Goy. Chamberlain's wife is quoted by 
a Cincinnati Gazette writer, as saying: 
‘*« ‘Henry has all the notoriety he cares for, 
and more than he ever dreamed of having. 
He has had quite enough of political life. 
Now he is going to live for me and the chil- 
dren, and make something remunerative out 
of his profession.’ He has three beautiful 
boys—Julian, Hugh and Philip—the first 
two fine looking boys of six and four re- 
spectively. I saw the little fellows march- 
ing arms about each other, and was told 
their gffection for each other was most 
touching and beautiful. Julian would watch 
Hugh while asleep, and kiss him to waken 
him. The same devotion exists between 
Gov. Chamberlain and his brother Leander, 
a Chicago divine, and the mother is proudly 
happy that such ‘brotherly love’ bids fair to 
exist in her own household. Mrs. Cham- 
berlain is a lovely woman, and must be her 
husband's greatest comfort, with her sooth- 
ing voice and ready sympathy, and intelli- 
gent interest in everything concerning his 
welfare. ‘I was glad,’ she said, that I had 
brought three voters into the world, to be 
trained in the good old-fashioned principles 
of justice, probity and honor.’” 


The Boston University commencement 
merits especial notice, as being the first oc- 
casion when young women ever graduated 
from a college in Massachusetts. The num- 
ber of graduates from the ‘‘college of lib- 
eral arts’”” was thirty-one, of whom seven 
were women; from the medical school 
forty-five, of whom eighteen were women; 
from the ‘‘school of oratory” thirteen, of 
whom seven were women; from the scien- 
tific school three, of whom one was a wo- 
man who had previously taken a college 
degree. The graduates of the law and 
theological schools, about seventy in num- 
ber, were all young men, and so were eight 
put down in the catalogue as belonging to 
the ‘‘college of music” and the ‘‘agricul- 
tural college.”” In the schools of this uni- 
versity which girls enter at all, therefore, 
they make about a third part of all the 
students; and of the fifteen commencement 
parts four were assigned to women, and 
three were spoken. One of these was on 
“Literary Biography,” another on.‘‘Elocu- 
tion as a Fine Art,” and the third on ‘‘The 
Greek Drama.” The women, without ex- 
ception, spoke their parts better than the 
average men, and quite as well as the best; 
their essays also displayed as much thought, 
and, on the whole, a more elegant style. 
Among the seven college graduates who 
are women, one isa grand-daughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Channing; and others bear 
the names of Emerson, Sumner, Miner and 
Williams. It was not possible to judge of 
the course of study by the essays, but I am 
told it is pretty good, and growing better. 
The teachers, professors and lecturers are 
mostly men, but it is proposed to introduce 
more women as instructors. The funds of 
this university are not very ample as yet, 
the bequest of Isaac Rich being in real 
estate and railroad property which is now 
depreciated in value, but the endowment 
will one day be very large, and then the 
classes will have a local habitation outside 
of the city proper, where they are now 
taught. The authorities are to be much 
commended for the equality of opportunity 
they have given to women.—Boston corre- 





spondence of the Springfield Republican. 
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“ONLY A GIRL.” 
BY LOIS LAURIE. 


“Only a girl’’—I repeat it slow, 
Alone to my heart, ina rythm as low 
And sweet, indeed, as if the word 
Were the grandest title ever heard, 
Instead of shame, as you made it now, 
When you spoke it with such a scornful brow 
And tone disdainful. Girlhood! Why, 
I wear it as queens wear coronets, high 
On my very brow, full in the sight 
Of the whole, round earth, and where the light 
Of heaven may glint from it royal and clear. 
It means that erect, without one fear, 
I press up the path of life, to grasp 
Whatever of good such a hand may clasp 
As believes death has no power to still 
It for ever and aye; that God's high will 
Should be bravely wrought by it; means that all 
Of grand and heroic that men call 
Worth winning, in their truest dreams 
And holiest prayers, is just, meseems, 
Mine for the taking; it means that each 
Of Miltiades’ trophies well can reach 
A hand to beckon me; means thatall 
Historical deeds of goodness call 
And bless me, as if I were their child 
Todo themhonor. The heavens have smiled 
Out of their purity, when I prayed 
To be made like them, and so, essayed 
To beguile me into a hope that I, 
Not too presumptuous, still would try 
Such daring petition.—Ah! you know, 
Themistocles, walking calm and slow, 
By those waves that cast upon the shore 
The foes’ dead bodies, still covered o'er 
With jewels and gold, in conscious wealth 
Said to his friends—‘‘Take these yourself; 
You are not Themistocles."’ So I cry, 
Whatever of wealth and fame may lie 
In the paths of life, take for your own. 
Ican walk by them, having known 
Just what I possess in girlhood. Aye, 
Ignore them with such tranquility 
Of scornful dignity, as one must . 
Who has fine gold while these are dust. 
O beauty of girlhood! fold me around 
With strength an life, until I have found 
The depths and heights of your power divine, 
And won them truly, forever mine! 
— West Acton, Mass. 
——  epo —— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


AMID THE ATLANTIC, 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


How grand is this a thousand miles from land, 
On either hand the coast so far away, 
The billows toss like giants at their play, 
And admiration strange of me command; 
It seems a type of God, it is so grand, 
No bound as far as reaching eye can stray, 
No port whereto to flee, no sheltering bay, 
No hills that with protecting prospect stand, 
We speed with wind and wave,and *gainst the storm, 
Our cloud of smoke rolls up to greet the ky, 
The ehip sails on with her majestic form, 
She'll reach the destined harbor by and by, 
But here we are amid the ocean vast, 
Like life with time before and far time past. 


2s 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
SPRING LIFE, 


BY LINA. 





Simply to live in the sunshine, 

Only to bathe in the spring 

And glow of the fresh, balmy breezes 

With song of the birds on the wing. 

Living with love in the sunshine, 

This bright, beauteous day of the spring, 

My heart feels the sweetest contentment 

And glad, happy lays would sing. 

Life glides through days chill and wintry 

And buddeth afresh in the spring, 

In gardens of love and of beauty 

It soareth a light, airy wing. 

So rhymes my heart to sweet music 

The gay, happy warbles e’er sing. 

And love feels the measure poetic 

That floodeth the bowers in the spring. 
oe 


FIRST BLOOM OF LOVE. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 





O girl of spring! O brown-eyed girl! 
Gathering violets near the woods, 

Whose coy young petals half unfurl 
The mystery of their dulcet moods, 

O blushing girl! O girl of spring! 
I hear no answer move the air; 

Yet eyelids hovering on the wing 
Reveal deep meanings curtained there. 

O girl of spring! O spring of love! 
Let silent violets be the speech 

From you to me, and let them prove 
What maiden silence will not teach. 

—Independent. 





oe 


“SUNRISE NEVER FAILED US YET.” 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Upon the sadness of the sea 

The sunset broods regretfully; 

From the far, lonely spaces, slow 

Withdraws the wistful afterglow. 

So out of life the splendor dies; 

So darken all the happy skies; 

So gathers twilight, cold and stern: 

But overhead the planets burn. 

And up the east another day 

Shall chase the bitter dark away; 

What though our eyes with tears be wet? 

The sunrise never failed us yet. 

The blush of dawn may yet restore 

Our light and hope and joys once more. 

Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 

That sunrise never failed us yet! 
—Scribner's. 








MRs. HOUNSLOW’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


RY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


A daughter had been the hope of Mrs. 
Hounslow’s life. Thinking when Lawrence 
was small, of the beauty of a little girl, too, 
with her curls running out in rings under the 
laces and ribbons of her cap she had been 
obliged to change the thought to that of the 
maiden who should become Lawrence’s 
bride, and give her all the comfort and none 
of the care of the daughter. 


She had always been a lonesome body; an 
orphan at first, and then so few years a wife 
before she was a widow, with her unruly 
boy at school; and she had looked at mothers 
with their little girls, and envied them the 
companionship, the opportunity of making 
charming dresses for the pretty darlings, 
the power to live their lives over again in 
their girls. 

When Lawrenee came home to stay, she 
had, of course, much comfort in him; and 
if the young man ‘‘enjoyed his fling,” she 
knew nothing about it. Yet Lawrence’s 
‘fling’ was not a bad one, as flings go; he 
drank his wine with moderation, from epi- 
curism—it was so pleasant he did not wish 
it to pall; he drove a fast horse, and he 
loved a game dinner. When the exuber- 
ance of youth passed, he would settle into 
a respectable citizen with a bank account. 
To her eyes, to-day, he was a paragon. 

Settle. But not alone. It followed as 
the night the day that Lawrence would 
marry—a very pretty girl or a very rich 
one. Neither would be to Mrs. Hounslow’s 
taste; the pretty girl hardly the companion 
she sought for herself, the flighty head 
turned by vanity, the appetite insatiable for 
flattery; and the rich one mastering Law- 
rence, and consequently herself. She had 
chosen herself a charming young girl with 
as sweet a nature as ever shone out of a blue 
eye; she frequently had her there, although 
to no effect except in her own dreams. In 
what dreams Mrs. Hounslow indulged by 

the evening fire apropo of Louise Man- 
dell! Somehow the young orphan girl al- 
ways seemed sitting on the other side of the 
fire, its light dancing in her eyes, on her 
dimpling smile; and sometimes Mrs. Houns- 
low saw that light glance on a little golden 
wedding ring, and sometimes on a little 
golden nestling head; and Lawrence was 
always standing on the rug between the 
two, looking, with equal tenderness in his 
dark eyes, at one side and at the other. 
That was her evening dream. In the morn- 
ing Louise moved about the house with her, 
cutting flowers, filling vases, concocting 
choice dishes—what a mother-in-law she 
would make! How happy she was going 
to be in this dear daughter! She had even 
gone so far as to buy an open phaeton in 
this dream for Louise to drive her out in 
on sunny evenings, and was just settling on 
the color of the fringed silken canopy, when 
she awoke to see that Louise was a cipher 
beside that great luxurious hazel-eyed and 
hateful blonde, Flora Furlong. 

Mrs. Hounslow’s son and a Furlong! 
There was no worse blood in the land; 
money enough; family enough; and yet 
nothing too unscrupulous of which to sus- 
pect the men; too selfish, silly, slovenly, 
stupid, spiteful, of which to accuse the wo- 
men! 

Young men do not pause to think of such 
things. What Flora Furlong could work 
out as to his salvation did not occasion 
Lawrence a thought; but her luminous 
black-lashed eyes, with their long white lids 
and the way she had of lifting them, her 
melting mouth and velvet skin, her hair like 
fine-spun gold, her luxurious flesh—all that 
was a fascination; and if he was not pas- 
sionately in earnest, he was in a fair way 
to be so. ‘‘Why, she’s nothing but clay, 
rose-leaf clay, flesh and blood! I don’t 
believe she has a soul, or anything that an- 
swers for one!” cried Mrs. Hounslow to 
herself. ‘‘A Furlong never did.” 

Flora Furlong to fill the measure of these 
dreams of hers! to make her boy’s home! 
If he was to have a wife, she was to have a 
daughter; and the daughter was to be her 
acquisition or her burden all day long, and 
Lawrence’s delight but an hour or two— 
Lawrence’s burden, too, instead of his bless- 
ing, by-and-by, if it should be the Furlong! 
And she had as good right to assert her will 
as he had to assert his; she knew the best; 
and were not she and Lawrence one, after 
all? So ran her reverie. 

Foolish Mrs. Hounslow! The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth; and you might as well 
try to turn that wind back whither it came 
by blowing against it, as to turn the young 
man’s fancy by any breath of yours. 

It was Flora by whose side Lawrence was 
ever to be seen. It pleased his sense of 
beauty to look at her; it pleased his sense of 
pride to be seen with her; it fed his bud- 
ding passion to feel the magnificent creature 
by his side. He squandered his money in 
flowers and books and music and the like. 
She wore the flowers; but when with her 
it never occurred to him that the leaves of 
the books were uncut, and as for the music, 
he was in that state when a frog, if it had 
been as beautiful as Flora, would have 
croaked divinely. 

But Mrs. Hounslow was not a woman to 
endure without a struggle. She called some 
wisdom to council. She did not express 
personally the slightest dissatisfaction with 
Flora, but she allowed other people to 
speak disrespectfully of her when Lawrence 
was in hearing, knowing the force of public 
opinion; she took care to admit her beauty, 
although in the same breath telling some 
incidental tradition to the discredit of her 
family; and she was very hospitable to two 
fat old toothless aunts of Flora’s, dwelling 
with sympathy afterward on their loss of 
the beauty of their youth, and the exact 
likeness between their youth and Flora’s. 





“I suppose,” said Mrs. Hounslow, ‘‘that 





Flora will look just like them twenty years 
away. Well it is something to have had 
beauty, if one does become little less than 
a whale. What a fate, to see one’s self 
turning toa blubber! Perhaps it would be 
worse, though, to see another, if you cared 
By the way, Flora called here this after- 
noon. She had the loveliest enamel belt- 
buckle; she can wear one the size of a 
spread eagle.” Then his mother looked up 
at him with a twinkle that could hardly help 
being contagious. ‘‘Ah!ah!” she said; ‘‘what 
a thing it is to be Lawrence Hounslow’s 
mother! I have all the pretty girls declar- 
ing me the most delightful old woman. 
But I suppose I must leave choice—” 

‘‘When I marry, mother—” Lawrence in- 
dignantly began. 

“You will suit yourself—and me too. 
Dear me!” she went on, ‘‘I had almost for- 
gotten; your cousir Fanny is coming, poor 
thing, and I am inviting all these girls to 
come and make it cheerful for her. She 
loves young people, for all her crabbed- 
ness.” And as Lawrence acquiesced, no 
one but his mother knew how his heart was 
beating all the time. 

Poor Mrs. Hounslow! Lightly as she 
spoke then, it was not without a tragic 
scene in her room, with her husband’s por- 
trait for sole spectator, that she had come 
to the conclusion to try her experiment; 
not because of the experiment, but because 
of its reason. Ah, there was the bitterness 
—that her idol was broken, that Lawrence, 
whose father was an angel in heaven, was 
himself, after all, nothing but clay! She 
wiped her eyes only for another burst of 
tears, another blaze of indignation, to think 
that her marvel of a man was so small as to 
be tricked out of his will by such a subter- 
fuge as her contemptible experiment. 

As they lived a few miles from town, 
Mrs. Hounslow had some excuse for her 
company. She had often heard that you 
never know persons till you live with them; 
Lawrence was to have achance to know 
Flora Furlong. What if it should end by 
his pursuing a better acquaintance with 
Louise Mandell! She began her operations 
by confiding in Cousin Fanny—a maiden 
lady of an uncertain age and temper. 

“Quite right,” responded Cousin Fanny. 
‘I suppose men are necessary in the scheme; 
but if I had been making a world I could 
have dispensed with the element.” 

“Fanny!” cried Mrs. Hounslow, regarding 
this as derogatory to her defenseless hus- 
band, and outrageous to her living son. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Cousin Fanny, ‘‘the 
best of them is only a stomach. They are 
all simple elevations of the jelly-fish, their 
great prototype, and he is nothing else. 
You can reach their feeling, their affections, 
their passions, their intellect, through the 
stomach. How many a man has married 
his cook! The whole secret of domestic 
quiet is just to keep that stomach well fill- 
ed.” Mrs. Hounslow could not say a word. 
It was on exactly that theory that she was 
proceeding. 

Three days of the visit had not passed be- 
fore an easterly storm gave her her oppor- 
tunity. Mrs. Hounslow had been scarcely 
able to conceal her disgust over Lawrence’s 
devotion to Miss Furlong. ‘‘There is some- 
thing animal about that girl!” she exclaim- 
ed once, as Flora left the room. 

“Very,” echoed Cousin Fanny. ‘When 
she eats—I declare, when she eats, I ex- 
pect to see her put down her face like a 
dog and lap the gravy.” 

Lawrence’s banging door shook the house. 
Lawrence was doubly kind to Flora that 
night. He sang with her, and then he took 
her into the little conservatory. ‘‘You 
should always wear those rich stripes,” he 
said, as she wound an Oriental scharf round 
her, stepping in. ‘It so recalls that ‘serpent 
of old Nile.’” 

“The sea-serpent, do you mean?” 

And then sceing Cleopatra a stranger to 
Miss Furlong, Lawrence thought of the de- 
light of moulding the neglected intellect 
belonging to such beauty. As for the young 
lady, it never entered her lovely head that 
it did not contain all there was to know, 
except some dry facts and figures that had 
defied it—such as the multiplication table. 
He was looking back at the group of girls 
round Mrs. Hounslow telling their fortunes. 

“Flies round honey,” she said, ‘‘all eager 
for a mother-in-law;” and she looked up at 
him and laughed. ‘I hate a mother-in-law!” 
she,added, presently. ‘I’m so glad my 
mother died when I was born—my husband 
will never have that to complain of!” They 
were sweet iips for such brutal sentiments. 
Lawrence, in his historical parallels, did not 
think that possibly Lucrezia Borgia’s were 
as sweet. 

“Tlow it rains!” she said, as the sleet 
struck the panes. 

“And I suppose every variation of the 
weather affects a person sensitively strung 
as you are.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Flora, lifting her great 
eyes. ‘‘And it doesso spoil your boots!” 

It was only beauty that filled the gaps of 
such conversation. Presently some one was 
calling ‘‘Flora! Where is she? Such a cap- 
ital idea! What do you think? We are 
each of us to get up a dinner!” cried Kate 
Farley, looking in. ‘‘Come and hear about 
it—only I stipulate that mine shall be last.” 

“I protest,” said Lawrence, as they join- 
ed the group, ‘‘against the practice of any 





such mysteries, Wilder and me excluded.” 

“That's right chimed in Wilder, the 
young millionaire, who had been added to 
the party for the sake of equipoise. 

“Mr. Wilder,” said Cousin Fanny, sepul- 
chrally, ‘‘some day when you are cast away 
on a desert island, and your wife can not 
even make a johnny-cake—” 

‘Does that desert island mean matrimo- 
ny?” asked Louise, slyly, of Cousin Fanny. 

*‘And when cast away on it,” said Mrs. 
Hounslow, “is it that the cook and the 
housemaids have struck hands and struck 
work?” 

‘‘Well, if this is to be.” said Lawrence, 
‘‘you will at any rate intersperse puddings 
with picnics, roasts with rides, marmalades 
with moonlight—are there any more alliter- 
atives, Miss Louise?” 

“As much,” said his mother, ‘‘as you 
can intersperse in a week’s gale.” 

“Tt’s ridiculous,” said Flora, turning 
away now with young Wilder. ‘I wish 
there wasn’t any such thing as a kitchen.” 

‘And yet,” said Mrs. Hounslow, looking 
after her reflectively, ‘‘I should think she 
would have a genius for cookery; she has a 
cook’s build—the typical cook’s.” 

Lawrence’s eyes were biazing, but his 
mother went calmly on. ‘‘Well, it’s an ex- 
periment,” said she, ‘‘We shall have to suf- 
fer it—nous autres. What a farce Kate's 
dinner will be!—salt in the whipped cream, 
and sugar in the mayonnaise—but Flora’s 
will be good.” 

“Good enough,” said Cousin Fanny, with 
asniff. ‘‘Any glutton must cook.” 

The storm setting in lustily, there was a 
fine season for the amateur cooks, who were 
going about with culinary literature next 
day like nuns with their missals, Lawrence 
said. ‘‘Enchanted into book-worms, we 
are to eat our way through these volumes.” 

The first dinner was of course an absurd 
failure, being Kate’s; but they made so mer- 
ry over it that it seemed, as Kate declared, 
better than if it had been good. Louise re- 
placed it on the following day by one as ex- 
quisite as any little French dinner, so per- 
fectly prepared and so perfectly served that 
Lawrence looked with an amazed respect at 
the little being in his mother’s place, whose 
genius had ordered it all, and who was as 
composed as if she had merely threaded her 
needle. Thenextday it was Miss Furlong’s 
turn; and certainly a more bewitching pic- 
ture of a cook than she made, with her hair 
tied under the prettiest of caps, her soft 
arms bare with all their dimples, and her 
white apron wrapping her from head to 
foot, could hardly be drawn. 

‘‘Mrs. Hounslow,” said young Wilder, 
‘I never knew a jollier idea than this sitting 
in judgment on pretty caps and choice 
dishes.” 

‘A fine way to be stayed with flagons 
and comforted with apples,” said Lawrence. 

‘‘Well,” said his mother, ‘‘there are Flo- 
ra’s and some others’ in reserve; and after 
them what do you say to a dinner by Cous- 
in Fanny?” 

“Tt would be peppery,” said Lawrence, 
for the estimable lady had not yet come 
down. 

‘And tart,” said Mr. Wilder. 

‘“‘And well seasoned,” said Lawrence 
again. 

‘Pastry short, and bread crusty,’ 
Mr. Wilder. 

‘*For shame!” exclaimed Louise and Kate. 
“‘As if any crumb of it would not be a dish 
fit for the gods!”’ 

“But why should this affair be so one- 
sided?” asked Mr. Wilder. 

“True enough. Men command high 
wages as cooks,” said Lawrence. ‘‘Why 
should we let sucha chance go by? I have 
made up my mind; if these young ladies are 
to be sequestrated, I, for one shall join the 
sequestration. Miss Furlong, I put on a 
paper cap and serve with you to-day. Wild- 
er, set your cap for to-morrow and Miss 
Maria. Not a word tothe griffin. Here 
she comes. You see we are waiting for you, 
Cousin Fanny, and Hebe is cup-bearer. 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’” 
And so they all went out to breakfast. 

If the cook had assisted Louise the least 
in the world, it was owing to that young 
lady’s witcheries. But Miss Furlong had no 
witchery for cooks, and the assistance 
vouchsafed her came in the withering man- 
ner of science toward ignorance, and was 
scorned. And although she and Lawrence 
began the play in the greatest spirits, long 
ere anything approached completion, Miss 
Furlong had become so heated,so flushed and 
frowzy, so greasy and floury, so smirched as 
to her dainty dress, and so smeared as to her 
lovely face, that the occasion grew melan- 
choly. Then the water boiled away, the 
fire got too low, afterward got too strong; 
she burned her arms and scalded her fingers; 
she grew excited, stamped her feet, became 
furious when a sauce ran over, and capped 
the climax by slapping the cook in the face, 
who went to Mrs. Hounslow ina great fury 
and gave warning. « As one revelation after 
another of this sort of sweetness and light 
unrolled itself, Lawrence looked at the beau- 


said 


ty with wider and wider eyes, and at last 


escaped, with the cook, from the disenchant- 
ing vision. An hour after the time, dinner 
was served, and Miss Furlong, rather red 
and blowsy, but transformed from cook’s 
linen to fine-lady gauzes, was given the place 
of honor. 





If the guests at that banquet could but 
taste the salmon, it was not because they had 
been sated with the soup; for although every- 
body said it was deliciously seasoned, and 
nobody said it was burned, yet when Law- 
rence in his chivalry would have taken 
second plate, it appeared there had not been 
quiteenough to goround. There was enough 
of the chicken, though, for the fire had dealt 
so lightly with them through their coats of 
basting, that the company could not deal 
with them at all. When the sweet-breads 
appeared, as firm as the best of calf-skin 
Cousin Fanny’s patience departed. “J 
thought you might have a talent for cook. 
ing,” she cried. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?” inquired Flora 
placidly. ‘‘Isn’t ita good dinner? There’s 
plenty more to come.” 

“Good gracious! More?” 

And then the birds, so like burned chips, 
that they could not be told from the toast 
on which they lay, came on, and went off 
as they came. 

“A swallow’s flight,” whispered Kate. 
‘They ‘dip their wings in tears and skim 
away.’ ” 

And thereat there appeared so extraordi- 
nary a dessert, the sponge cakes of which so 
exactly resembled boiled flannel, as Cousin 
Fanny candidly remarked, that, vexed in 
soul, the worthy dame declared, ‘‘I must say, 
‘Wicked waste makes woful want.’ ” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Flora. ‘‘I call it an excellent dinner. There 
was soup and fish, and roast, and entrees,” 
checking them off on her fingers. 

“Oh, there! there!” said Cousin Fanny, 
whose cue was to let the girl display all her 
fine qualities, as she afterward said. 

‘‘A great deal more of a dinner,” returned 
Flora, angrily, ‘‘than you ever get at home, 
I'll be bound.” And as Mrs. Hounslow rose, 
Miss Furlong swept by the astonished Law- 
rence, murmuring as she tossed her head, 
“I thought that would fetch her.” 

Slang from those perfect lips! Such a 
temper behind that perfect beauty! Such 
incapacity in those lovely hands! Such stu- 
pidity in that lovely head! Lawrence 
walked five miles in the pouring rain, and 
came home with his incipient passion quite 
thoroughly wet down. 

Somehow after that dinner things seemed 
to flag. Miss Furlong had not quite recov- 
ered her temper, and there was no spirit in 
the others. In the evenings Lawrence did 
not seem to remember that there was a con- 
servatory. Mrs. Hounslow and Cousin Fan- 
ny kept exchanging glances: the old witches 
were sure that the philter had worked, but 
they hardly dared to breathe. But, in real- 
ity, to Louise Mandell nothing flagged. 
Whether because she was inthe house with 
Lawrence; because now and then he spoke 
with her, listened when she sang, took her 
book and read some pages; because Law- 
rence seemed now to look over Miss Fur- 
long, through her, anywhere but at her; or 
because her own nature was so joyous, and 
she couldn't help it—she was gayer than a 
lark, and filled the house with sunshine. 
“Tt has been a week in Paradise,” said she. 

“To compare a country house in an east- 
erly gale to paradise!” said Miss Furlong. 

‘li would depend upon whether you were 
in it, Miss Louise,” said Lawrence. And 
then Louise colored higher and higher, and 
grew redder than a rose, and Lawrence won- 
dered why he had never thought that little 
girl a little beauty before. 

The sun came out on Sunday morning, 
just as the music-box ran down in the mid- 
dle of “Love's Young Dream,” and Miss 
Furlong announced that she was about to 
leave for home. Of course there was all 
polite objection, and in the midst of it the 
surprise of a flurry of simpers and blushes 
on that beautiful mask of hers. ‘‘Oh,”’ she 
said, in an aside to Kate Farley, ‘“‘when— 
when—oh really—when a person’s going to 
be married, there is no time to lose; and 
Mr. Wilder—” 

Mrs. Hounslow sprang from the seat 
which she had but just taken, and almost 
upset the brimming urn in her haste to em- 
phasize the fact by embraces and congratu- 
lations. ‘Iam so glad for you! It’s such 
a splendid marriage!’ she cried; and un- 
able to hinder it another moment, after all 
her anxiety, she burstinto a flood of tears, 
which Miss Furlong attributed to interest in 
herself, but which were really due to the 
glance she had of Lawrence coming in from 
the garden with Louise, and of Louise wear- 
ing at her breast the white rose she had given 
Lawrence herself a half hour since as they 
waited for breakfast. 

“Just as I told you,” said Cousin Fanny, 
as she stitched away on some of Louise’s 
wedding embroidery. ‘‘Highly developed 
jelly-fishes, the bestof them. But if I had 
to eat that dinner over, I wouldn’t like to 
try again that experiment.” —Ex. 

oe 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The name of Cali- 
fornia has, for the Easterner who has never 
visited it, a peculiar charm and significance. 
He associates it with gold and flowers, with 
perpetual summer and unending prosperity. 
Afar, in his bleak and rocky New England 
home, or in the teeming cities of the middle 
States, he thinks of the snow-capped Sierras, 
which her poets have made immortal, and 
longs to look upon the placid bosom of the 
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Pacific. And California is truly the land 
of flowers and golden sunshine, the yellow 
radiance seeming eternal during the six 
months of summer stretching from May to 
November. At first it seems unaccountably 
strange, as days and weeks go by, to antic- 
jpate no rain, and to sally out minus the 
umbrella, which by and by is to become so 
close and constant a companion; but, as the 
months elapse, this lack of precaution be- 
comes a habit and ceases to be a wonder. 

All the characteristics of California are as 
markedly peculiar as its climate. It is for- 
ever going to extremes and remaining there; 
consequently you may always know where 
to find it. No two towns in any way re- 
semble each other, even in the matter of lo- 
cation, so that one is being constantly sur- 
prised and kept on the alert, which is de 
lightful, if one is fond of variety. 

‘Tam writing this letter from the town of 
Marysville, fifty-four miles from the Capital 
city of Sacramento. It was founded in 
1849, as the centre of trade for the mines 
some distance above, and as the head of 
navigation for the Yuba River. At that 
time there was but one white woman living 
on the site of the present city, and, as her 
name was Mary, the gallant pioneers deter- 
mined to christen the city ‘‘Marysville.” 
Twenty-eight years have elapsed since then; 
the feverish excitement of those times has 
long since abated, and the city has assumed 
a staid and matronly appearance. Most of 
the buildings, which are two stories high, 
are built of brick, as are also the sidewalks. 
The town is surrounded by a levee, which 
broke some years ago, nearly inundating 
the place, and causing considerable con- 
sternation. Old residents have stories to 
tell of hearing the water rush into the cel- 
lars, lift the door from the hinges, and vo- 
racious and unsatisfied, mount upon the 
parlor floors, and compel the dwellers to 
rise higher. The overflow is occasioned by 
the melting of large bodies of snow in the 
mountains above, and as the river-bed is 
being raised about an inch each year, by 
debris from the mines, it will sometime 
necessitate the raising of the levee consid- 
erably higher. 

Notwithstanding these little peculiarities, 
all the inhabitants consider Marysville one 
of the most charming places in the world, 
and with its trees and flowers and fruits 
growing in such wonderful profusion, trav- 
elers share in the opinion. The country 
round about isa fine one for agricultural 
and fruit-growing purposes, and the ripe 
grain is now nodding on the immense fields 
over which we pass. During the summer 
days the heat is very intense, but ample 
precautions against it abound everywhere, 
as also against the mosquitoes, which, if it 
were not for this, would be very annoying 
at times. The nights are always cool and 
comfortable, which is, as you who swelter 
through the terrible nights of July and 
August in the East, know are inexpressible 
blessings. 

The town is amply supplied with churches 
—Methodist, Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyte- 
rian and Catholic. The largest and most 
expensive is the Catholic church,from which 
a convent rears its walls. The streets of 
the city are laid out with great precision, 
wide, and designated by numbers and let- 
ters. There are three hotels, which furnish 
moderately good accommodations at $1.50 
to $2.50 per day; a Public Library, several 
schools, and a daily newspaper. 

The people are full of activity, energy 
and intelligence; and I never saw maidens 
with fairer faces and brighter eyes than in 
Marysville. They abound in numbers, de- 
laying at this point the young travelers who 
would fain seek a fortune elsewhere. Busi- 
ness seems to be on a solid basis, and there 
is an air of content in the atmosphere, sucli 
as is observable in a man’s middle life, when 
he has laid aside the restlessness, feverish- 
hess and uncertainty of youth. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 5000. Altogether, I 
spent six delightful days in a town which I 
have been endeavoring to picture to the 
mind’s eye of Eastern readers, curious to 
behold the people and places of this remote 
State, WANDERER. 
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DEFINITION OF CHARACTER IN WOMEN. 





Women are generally more devoted to 
their friends than men, and display an in- 
defatigable activity in serving them. Who- 
ever has gained the affections of a woman 
is sure to succeed in any enterprise wherein 
she assists or udvises him; men draw back 
much sooner in such cases. Who is not 
astonished at the courage shown by a wo- 
man when her husband, whose conduct has 
perhaps a thousand times offended her, is 
threatened with imminent danger? Who 
does not know many instances of the most 
heroic devotedness on the part of the sex? 
A woman spares no effort to serve her 
friends. When it is a question of saving 
her brother, her husband, her tather, she 
penetrates into prisons—she throws herself 
at the feet of the ruling powers. Such are 
the women of our day, and such has history 
represented those of antiquity. Happy, I 


repeat, is he who has a woman for a friend. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT. 
; Europe is now taking a surprising quan- 
‘ity of American fruit. The purchases 





since last June, instead of $600,000 in the 
same period the year before. Dried apples 
figure largely in this movement. This 
country has exported over 12,000,000 pounds 
of them since last June, instead of 522,000 
pounds the previous year. This new addi- 
tion to the trade of the United States is due 
to invention, which has occupied itself of 
late with improved methods for drying and 
preserving for transporting fruit. The 
greatest progress has been made in the way 
of dryers. Within a year some notable in- 
ventions in this line have been perfected 
which are a great acquisition to the resources 
of the country. ‘The fruit-dryer bids fair 
hereafter to be as much of a necessity to 
every farming community as the cider-mill 
and the cheese factory. 




















George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


NWewspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





Every Woman Should Learn 


How to ornament her home with the 


SCROLL SAW. 
Arthur Hope’s Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 
can understand it, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 











Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BaKER. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures,Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
= Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
0 
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W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


\ TE invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be — and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the firat cost of im- 
gerteten, OVS PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


‘SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Suspended from the shoulders 


instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Mlustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS, H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 
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FURNITURE, 
Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 


Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers, 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating wil! wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur. 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
JOEL GOLDTR WATT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT GENEVA. 


The British, Continental, and General 
Federation, for the abolition of Govern- 
ment regulation of prostitution, will hold 
their first International Congress at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from the 17th to the 23d of 
September, 1877. 

The subjects for discussion are divided 
into five sections: First, Public Hygiene; 
second, Morality; third, Social Economy; 
fourth, Rescue, Reformatory, and Preven- 
tative Organizations; fifth, Legislation. 
Every section will furnish a subject for 
discussion at a general meeting. 

The following letter and circular from 
Mrs. Butler have been received, addressed 
to Drs. C. B. Winslow and Susan A. Edson: 

DeaR Mapams:—I send you a circular 
which I have addressed to friends in Eng 
land, and which I beg you will accept and 
consider. It is most important that we 
should have some American lady-doctors at 
the discussions of the hygienic section, at 
Geneva, and I therefore entreat you to con- 
sider whether it is possible for you to come, 
and to let me know. I send you a prospec- 
tus of the Congress. J. E. BuT er. 

CIRCULAR. 


Drar Frienps:—There is a matter which I desire 
to bring before all our Ladies’ Committees: it is in 
connection with the Congress of Geneva to be held 
next September. There are indications that the Con- 
gress will not be well attended by ladies of other 
countries, who have not yet quite learned how much 
courage and self-denial are necessary on their part for 
the deliverance of their fellow-women from the slave- 
ry of vice, or who are prevented by circumstances 
from traveling to Geneva. 

A masculine Congress on such a question as ours, 
with only a small attendance of women, is what none 
of us would desire. It would be unworthy for us as 
women if we were to hold back: and, indeed, there 
would be no small danger for our cause in the prepon- 
derance which would be given to the masculine judg- 
ment of the question, however true and well-disposed 
our friends may be. I make this appeal, therefore, 
most earnestly, dear friends, to you to make up your 
minds that you will attend the Congress, and to pre- 

are yourselves to doso. Our only safety is in secur- 

ng a large attendance of women from England and 
Scotland. The presence of a number of English wo- 
men will be a great power for good. It is not necessa- 
ry that you should speak French; all languages will 
be spoken and there will be interpreters. May I 
reckon upon you, dear ladies, to make a great effort 
to come to this most solemn and important gathering, 
which will be, not the end, but only the beginning of 
“the battle of the Lord against the mighty,” and at 
which our presence is absolutely necessary as a proof 
of loyalty to our God and to our fellow-creatures. 


Arrangements will be made by the Feder- 
ation for economical traveling and sojourn 
in Geneva. If there should be held ‘‘Mis- 
sion Weeks” in other English towns, such 
as that which has just taken place at Bris- 
tol, and on which so great a blessing has 
rested, I trust that my appeal of this letter 
will be urged. Ever yours, very truly, 

JOSEPHINE E, BUTLER. 

348 Park Road, Liverpool. 
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PROPOSED CHISOLM MONUMENT. 


The proposition which has been made in 
the West to build a monument, to the mem- 
ory of Cornelia Chisolm, the Mississippi 
heroine, meets with cordial favor, and sub- 
scriptions have already been started for that 
purpose. 

Her heroism, devotion and dauntless 
courage well deserve to be embalmed in 
marble and sung inthe noblest strains. The 
part she played has rarely been paralleled 
by a girl of eighteen in any age or land. 
Following her father to the prison dungeon; 
looking out undaunted through the barred 
window upon 200 murderers and assassins; 
trying to rally the guard who were fleeing 
in dismay; and then, on finding that their 
guns, thrown away in their flight, were un- 
loaded, going out through that seething 
mass and procuring ammunition under pre- 
tence of going for food; returning to prison 
and loading the guns with her own hands; 
flinching not when her younger brother was 
shot down at her side; passing loaded guns 
to her father, and when the door gave way 
before the infernal mob, clinging to his 
neck with one arm and pushing aside the 
rifles of the murderers resting against his 
breast, with the other; and thus clinging, 
though five balls were lodged in one of her 
limbs, and another shattered one of her 
hands, while her father received eleven of 
the murderous bullets and was left for dead. 

Then see her, with the help of a neighbor, 
her mother and surviving brother, bearing 
the mangled form of her still breathing 
father to his home, saving him from further 
violence by asking the mob not further to 
mutilate the dead. Follow her, patiently 
enduring the most intense suffering during 
those fearful days when the mob surrounded 
the house on learning that their dastardly 
work was not complete, and kept physi- 
cians and succor from entering that deso- 
late home until the father and daughter 
were recalled from life. Yes, it is indeed 
fitting that an appropriate monument be 
erected to the memory of Cornelia Chisolm; 
while Governor Stone, whose name and 
heart are akin, who refused to listen to the 
beseeching appeals of the dying girl, and 
who has yet done nothing to bring the per- 
petraters of the bloody deed to justice, 
should be held in lasting execration.— Albany 
Journal. 


SC ee 
WILLIAM LOVETT’S TESTIMONY 

We make extracts from an article in the 
February number of Harper's Monthly, en- 
titled “‘William Lovett, working-man, Char. 
tist, Prisoner and Author,” thinking others 
may be interested in reading them. 

Mrs. W. H. Gron. 

Red Wing, Minnesota. 

“‘Next he married the brave, energetic 
woman who has shared the sorrows and la- 


bors of his life, and is now sharing with him 
the pleasures of a happy old age. But once 





in his life, so far as I am informed, hasWil- 
liam Lovett tried the poetic form of expres- 
sion; that was in a work called ‘Woman's 
Mission.’ The little rose-colored pamphlet 
written in the first year of this generation, 
contains all those high ideas of the eleva- 
tion and enfranchisement of Woman which 
are now represented in important political 
movements :— 

“For ruling man no perfect freedom lives 

Whilst by his law Woman remains in bonds: 

In sober truth he’s but in heart a slave 

Whose power controls, whose home a slave contains. 
Would man in lovely woman ever find 

His best adviser, lover, truest friend; 

Would see her mind and excellence matured; 

On form and face her sex perfection stamped 

To mirror beauty to an anborn race— 

He must at once his Gothic laws annul, 

Fling back her dower, strive only for her love, 

And proudly raise her up all mghts to share.” 

“One who knew William Lovett in those 
days whispered to me that his ‘Woman's 
Mission,’ full of good sense and sentiment 
as it is, was not so much of a poem as the 
life from which it came; for, from the time 
when he was married, he determined that 
whatever he had learned, or could learn, his 
wife should learn also, and that she should, 
so far as he could secure it, keep step with 
him in thought and experience. To this 
end he passed every evening that he could 
call his own, in reading to her and convers- 
ing with her. Wherein to-day William 
Lovett has his reward.” 

Mr. Lovett wrote in Warwick jail his 
most important work, entitled ‘‘Chartism; 
or a New Organization of the People.” This 
work contains one of the first claims ever 
made in England for the political enfran- 
cisement of women, and it is one which, if 
only because of its date (1841) and the place 
where it was written, deserves to be quoted. 
It is as follows:— 

‘In the plan of the National Association 
we have provided for the admission of fe- 
male members on the same condition as 
males; and as some prejudices exist on the 
subject of female education, and especially 
against their obtaining any knowledge of 
politics, it may be necessary to give a few 
reasons in favor of our proposition. As re- 
gards politics, the law does not exempt wo- 
men from punishment any more than men, 
should they trespass on the rights or injure 
the person or property of their neighbor; 
and therefore, by all just constitutional ar- 
rangements, all should share in the enact- 
ment of laws to which they are amenable. 
If a woman be a householder, she must con- 
tribute her share of direct taxes; and if not, 
on all her eating, drinking, and wéaring she 
contributes her portion of indirect taxes 
equally with men; and according to the un- 
perverted spirit of our constitution, there 
should be ‘‘no taxation without representa- 
tion.” Again if a woman be married, her 
influence for good or evil is still exercised 
in all the political affairs of her husband; 
and if single, her political knowledge or ig- 
norant prejudices are equally powerful in 
society. Therefore, their rights and influ- 
ences being manifest, the necessity for their 
political instruction must be equally obvi- 
ous. But what is still more important, wo- 
men are the chief instructors of our chil- 
dren, whose virtues or vices will depend 
more on the education given them by their 
mothers than on that of any other teacher 
we can employ to instruct them. If a 
mother is deficient in knowledge and de- 
praved in morals, the effects will be seen in 
all her domestic arrangements, and her prej- 
udices, habits, and conduct will make the 
most lasting impression on her children, 
and often render nugatory all the efforts of 
the school master. There has seldom been 
a great or noble character, who had not a 
wise or virtuous mother. Seeing, then, that 
so much of our early education depends on 
the mental and moral qualities of women, 
should we not labor by every means in our 
power to qualify them for these important 
duties?) And when in addition to these 
considerations, we take into account how 
much of men’s happiness depends upon the 
minds and dispositions of women, how 
much of comfort, cheerfulness and affection, 
their intelligence can spread in the most 
humble home, how many cares their pru- 
dence can prevent, and their sympathy and 
kindness alleviate, it ought to redouble our 
anxiety to promote the education and con- 
tend for the social and political rights of 
women.” 

The writer of this has lived to see a Dill 
to secure Suffrage for women introduced 
into the House of Commons by an eminent 
Tory. 
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PLACE AUX DAMES! 


The friends of the education of women 
and of their admission to all professional 
courses open to men, may congratulate them- 
seives upon the achievement of another vic- 
tory. The medical degrees of the Universi- 
ty, of London are to be open for their com- 
petition. If we understand the purport of 
the action taken, that is the result, and it is 
a substantial triumph. Parliament having 
recently passed an enabling act, the senate 
of the University, by a considerable major- 
ity, decided in favor of conferring these de- 
grees on women who passed the requisite 
examinations. At the convocation, which 
met on the 9th of May, the subject was dis- 
cussed, and the debate was rather excited 
than sober. While the convocation did not, 
in terms, annul the vote of the senate, a 
small majority, 13 in a vote of 275, resolved 
that it was undesirable to admit women to 
degrees in medicine, before the general ques- 
tion of their admission to the degrees of all 
the faculties is considered. As Earl Gran- 
ville, chancellor of the university, observed 
two days afterward, at the exercises of pre- 
sentation day, this resolution may be differ- 
ently interpreted. ‘‘It may be that those 


who voted for it are so anxious that women 
may be admitted to all degrees, that they are 
jealous of any one degree being first grant- 
ed; but I apprehend,” said the earl, ‘‘the 
resolution was directed against the grant of 
The arguments advanced 


medical degrees.” 





in the course of the debate, preclude giving 
the resolution any other significance. 

The action of the convocation does not 
reverse the decision of the senate. The 
most it could do would be to alarm that 
body, and induce it to retrace its steps. 
This it has shown no purpose ef doing. We 
notice that the London Spectator says: ‘‘The 
senate cannot, with dignity, and we should 
imagine will not, now go back on its track, 
and rescind a vote which is in itself wise and 
reasonable, which has already set a number 
of women to work to read fo: the medical 
degrees of their university, and which is 
not condemned in principle, but only on the 
issue of what is called ‘opportuneness’ by 
the recent vote of convocation.” Therefore, 
we presume that the victory is won, and 
that we shall soon hear of Woman practi- 
tioners in Great Britain, who, by good right, 
append the coveted M. D. to their names. 

Even if the conferring of medical de- 

grees upon women should be postponed 
until all departments of the university are 
subject to the same condition, the time will 
notbe long. Notoriously, the strength of 
the opposition to extending university privi- 
leges to the sex is in the medical depart- 
ment. The departments of arts, science and 
laws, have shown favor to the proposition 
of admitting women to all the honors in 
their bestowal, and application will doubt- 
less soon be made to Parliament for the nec- 
essary amendment of the university char- 
ter in this respect. The reason given why 
Parliament took special action in respect of 
medical degrees is, that there is in England 
areally urgent demand for women-doctors 
by women, a limited demand perhaps, but 
none the less a known and persistent one. 
There is not at present any such demand for 
women-lawyers or women-chemists, or wo- 
men-preachers. It is, of course, under- 
stood that the examinations of women for 
degrees are to be as thorough and exacting 
as those of men; but they are not to be ex- 
amined together. On all hands there was 
an earnest protest against any lowering of 
the standards for the sake of enabling wo- 
men to secure the diploma certifying their 
competency. London University, it will be 
remembered, is a corporation which does 
not undertake the work of education through 
a system of colleges and professional schools 
under its control like the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, but it examines candidates for de- 
grees in medicine, science, arts and laws, 
come from where they may. Its examina- 
tions are notably strict. It confers no de- 
grees “‘in course,” and its degrees are there- 
fore highly valued and quite as good a guar- 
antee of solid acquirements as those of any 
university in the United Kingdom. What 
the women have gained, therefore, is no 
empty or insignificant opportunity, but the 
best in the land, so far as a de gree is a testi- 
monial of authority. 

The arguments advanced in convocation 
by the opponents of the step are familiar. 
One of the speakers said the agitation for 
women’s rights was so turning the heads 
of women that female servants were not to 
be had. Another wanted to know (you 
know) how a medical man who was a fa- 
ther, could endure to think of his daughters 
going through medical studies. Another 
referred to the physical impossibility of 
women riding out at atl hours of the night 
to attend on patients. And another pleaded 
with the members of the university not to 
lower the status of its graduates by allow- 
ing women to appear among them. Sir 
William Jenner, on the part of the medical 
profession, earnestly repudiated a sentiment 
which had been attributed to its members, 
of fearing that the admission of women to 
degrees, would injuriously affect the pecu- 
niary prospects of the younger doctors of 
the other sex. This sentiment had been at- 
tacked by the Spectator as equivalent to a 
trades-union notion, a phrase that seems to 
have given much offence to the profession. 
At the same time, Sir William Jenner ex- 
pressed a conviction that the admission of 
women would affect injuriously the other 
graduates, not in a trades-union sense, but 
in some other sense; what, he did not ex- 
plain. Earl Granville, too, in his presenta- 
tion-day address, referred to this sentiment 
to repudiate it. He felt sure that it could 
not be entertained by the high-minded men 
of the profession, and equally sure that the 
younger graduates in medicine would not 
think of such athing. In this connection 
he related an incident which may serve as 
an illustration of the folly of subjecting 
women to unfair conditions of competition 
in any case: ‘‘I remember,” he said, ‘‘in 
the Staffordshire Potteries, a district to 
which I belong, that when women first be- 
gan to paint, the men successfully struck 
against the women being allowed to use the 
rest which was of great use to the arm. 
The result was that those daughters of Eve 
soon succeeded in painting as well and as 
rapidly without the rest as the men did with 
it. The conduct of the men did not appear 
to be generous or just, but, after all, they 
only took away the rest, they did not de- 
prive the women of the brush.” 

Mr. Robert Lowe, who is vice-chancellor 
of the university and a member of the sen- 
ate, as well as representative of the Univer- 
sity in Parliament, seems to have been con- 
siderably embarrassed. As a member of 
the senate, he voted for admitting the wo- 
men to medical degrees; but after the dem- 





onstration on the part of the medical facul- 
ty, he appeared to fear that he had made 
powerful enemies among his constituency 
However, on presentation day he faced the 
music with a fair degree of courage, depre- 
cated bitterness, urged the necessity of con- 
ciliation, and asserted the opinion that, if 
women were admitted to one degree they 
ought to be eligible to all; ‘‘and, if in one 
university, then in every university. If it 
was right at all, it was right everywhere and 
always. He conceded the difficulties of the 
question, and in respect of some of the ob- 
jections, professed an inability to judge 
whether they were well founded or not. 
But this he knew—‘‘that if there were any 
branches of the profession which women 
were really incompetent to practice, from 
any difficulty of their constitution or any 
cause whatever, the common-sense of man- 
kind would very soon restrict them to such 
as they were capable of practising.— Boston 
Advertiser. 
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ART IN PARIS—A WoRD TO WOMEN. 


In these days, when everybody goes to 
Paris for Art-culture, a few words concern- 
ing a studio lately opened in that city for 
ladies alone, may be of use to some of those 
who areabout to make their plans for a 
foreign trip. This school for ladies, is 
under the management of Monsieur Edward 
Krug, in one of the healthiest quarters of 
Paris, No. 11, Boulevard Clichy. The 
Professors, who come twice a week to criti- 
cize the work of the pupils, are Monsieurs 
Carl L. Muller, (well-known by his great 
work, the ‘“‘Conciergerie during the reign 
of Terror,” hanging in the Luxembourg,) 
and Pierre A, Cot, one of the leading mod- 
ern painters of the French School; there is 
a prospect of Monsieur L. Bonnat, whose 
task of criticism is entirely a labor of love, 
being added to the number. There are 
three sessions a day, the first beginning at 
8 A. M., and continuing until 12 mM. for the 
ensemble only; the second from 1 until 5 Pp. 
M., for the head and draped model; and an 
evening session for the ensemble again. 

Monsieur Krug is a pupil of Leon Cogniet, 
and eminently fitted for this superintend- 
ence of a ladies’ class, which he does grace- 
fully and well, taking great interest in the 
advancement of his pupils. He believes 
that the advantages for women students 
should be the same as those offered to men 
and at the same price. This is clearly a 
great stride in the right direction, and will 
be an essential aid in overcoming the many 
difficulties which frighten so many women 
from pursuing an art career. 

This studio is represented in the salon not 
only by M. Krug, whosends a fine head of 
a monk, but by those of the students, Miss 
May Alcott, Madame Dechamps, and Miss 
Godsall. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
comely Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removen her residence and office to the 

Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 














Woman Suffrage Meeting.—Rev. L. K. 
Washburn, will give a lecture on *‘Woman Suffrage,” 
Thursday evening, June 21, at Liberty Hall, Chelsea. 
Discussion will follow. The public are invited to be 
present. 

Among the piano exhibits at Philadelphia, 
none attracted more universal attention than the fine 
display made by Henry F. Miller, Boston, Mass. His 
space was enclosed on three sides by partitions of ash, 
after the East Lake style. On the walls hung an oil 
painting. a portrait of the manufacturer. All who 
visited the Exhibition will readily recall Mr. Miller’s 
space. To this establishment was decreed two awards 
for its exhibit of Grand, Square Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright Pianos. This is the only establish- 
ment which received an additional and separate 
award for a new, original, and universally acknow]l- 
edged to be, useful invention. This extraordinary 
distinction brings these pianos at once prominently 
before the musical public, and sustains the splendid 
reputation they have already achieved in all sections 
of the country. These pianos are used in a large num- 
ber of public institutions, including the Public Schools 
of Boston, the New England Conservatory of Music, 
and the Massachusetts State Normal Schools. All in- 
terested in music should become acquainted with 
their superior merits. 





A Young Lady, who has a good English and 
Classical education, wishes to find some position in 
which she can earn money to resume a course of pro- 
fessional study. She can teach thoroughly in Eng- 
lish and High School branches, (inclnding Latin) is a 
ready accountant, has some knowledge of book-keep- 
ing, or could fill any position demanding energy, bus- 
iness ability, and trustworthiness. Address STUDENT, 
Woman’s JoURNAL Office, 4 Park Street, Boston. 3t22 

Wanted.—By an American lady a situation to do 
chamber or table work, at the sea shore for the sea- 
son. Address M. E. Clark, Waltham, Mass. P. O. 
Box 465. 

Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure _ relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. M. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 76m 





How Women can make Money.—The 
Buckeye Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 

ublished a superb new book *‘Buckeye Cookery and 

tactical Honsekeeping,”’ (valuable-sample page of 
which will be sent to any address free,) for which 
they want 1000 active, intelligent women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
ately if you want profitable employment. 18 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 

7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 


Revolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


























MEDICAL REGISTER, 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
a 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical Colleg, 

men, London, England. wane fer Wo 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to9 Pp. m., and 2to4 Pp. w. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 








Sarah <A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Ge" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D, 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


SIEDMrTCLpDaTménnoyv 
ADV ERTISERW’ INDEX. 

Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & She 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Ce. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. bi 

Carpets,—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. ” 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 2% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hiutchteee 6 Eas! 
Fourteenth St., New York. - 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
ap eatont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 

Music Stationery, &c¢.—Oliver Dits 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. sacalien 

Pianos,—lHlenry F. Miller, Boston. 

: Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 

Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 

- Hostaurant.— Resell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

e St. 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee,—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 7 

Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges,—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD'S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT REcorpD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musica! columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity, richness and evennes* 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 


From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments Lave been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mitier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 

leased with your i It affords organ stt- 
Sento capertenity or pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your sUc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, ly?4 
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